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2 4 Nov. 23, 1/10. 2 
S little as I love Scandal, whatever Side it comes from, 1 — 
have prevail'd with my ſelf, in Obedience to your Co- <3 
mands, to run over the Bundle you ſeat me; and know- * | 
ing you to be a Perſon of that Integrity and Honour, - a8 
to have more Regard to Truth than Party, I will, with- | 4A 
out more Ceremony, give you my Thoughts as you deſire, upon ſuch _ 4 
Parts of them as relate to the Management of the War, which I hope 
you will find not to be the leſs true or juſt for the Haſte they are 
-writ in; for plain Truths need no Diſguiſe; Fiction and Ornament | 1 
are of no Advantage, but when they lerve a Cauſe, that can't bear = 
2275 ſeen in its true Light, This I hope will be Excuſe enough, 2 


r the many Marks of Haſte and Negligence, you will meet wit in 

this long Letter. „ en q 551-4 | 
You won't expect I ſhould conſider. each of theſe P by them- 

ſelves, that would be giving too much trouble to one, who, Iknow, | A 

is too good a Judge to think them of ſo much Conſequence: - The Let- _— 

ter to the Examiner, is a mere Declamation, and conſider'd in that _— 

View is a pretty ſmart Performance, and you may read it to be en- 

tertain'd, but not to be inform'd ; there is ſome Fire and Imaginati- 

on, but no Reaſoning, Judgment or Experience, plain Marks of 2 

Young Writer, who may in time ripen into ſomething conſiderable, 

olpbhus, which is the Fi- 


and come up to the Author of Arlus and 2 
ction ofa. mote able Writer, and 2 the Beauties of à tolerable Ro- 


85 1 


(2 v 
mance; and to ſhew the Skill of the Author, is very happily call'd 
a Secret Hiſtory ; which is a Cover for all the Lies the Father of 
them can invent, ſince that Name immediately forbids all asking of 
Queſtions; for were the Proofs to be produc'd, where would be the 
Secret ? I can't ſay, I was fo well pleas'd with Sir Thomar, which I 
found fo dull and tediqus, twas impoſſible to get thro' it; there is, 
by all I could ſee, neither Decorum, nor Argument, nor Life in it; 
the Author ſtews he was ſadly put to it for Matter, when he is for- 
ced, to make up his Invective, to take in the Compaſs of 22 Years, 
the fatal Period ſome among us are WT with, that is 18 more 
than the preſent Change is concern'd in; for *tis but four Years at 
moſt, that his Principals pretend to think (for think they don't, as I 
ſhall ſhew you by and by) that the Management of Affairs has been 
wrong. In ſhort, tis a flupid unnatural Piece, and what made me 
more ſick of it, I have been told, *cis as ungrateful as tis ſenſelels 
wric by a Man, who owes his Bread to thoſe, whom he has with 
ſo much Venom drawn his Pen againſt. I don't know whether you 
will agree with me, when I tell you, I think the Letter from a foreign 
Mini#er the moſt artful Performance of them all; the reſt ſeem to 
be the Works of under Agents, from, Dire&ions and Hints mark'd 
out for them; but this I take to be the Work of the chief Operator 
; hHiniſelf; who, if he was not at leiſure to write more largely, has in 
/ this ſhorr Piece ſufficiently ſhewn, what a Right he has tothe Eſteem 
the World have long had for him ; there being in it ſome quick and 
crafty Turns, and an affected Appearance of Fairneſs, with which 
he gilds over the blackeſt Poiſon of Malice and Invention. You'll ſee 
I uſe that laſt Word in the modern Senſe of it; and in my Mind the 
whole Letter is well enough contriv'd, to anſwer its Deſign; which 
plainly is, to pleaſe Friends, take off Enemies, amuſe and quiet all, 
who are not acquainted with Affairs, nor enter anto Parties, but by 
the new Scheme might be apt to be alarm'd, Faults on both ſides has, 
to my thinking; a good deal of plain common Senſe in it 7 
Experience has all along juſtify d, and I dare fay, always wi. A | 
common Senſe at this time of Day, I take to be a great Commenda- 
tion to a Paper, and that this Writer ſeldom loſes ſight Oh except 
where his Caule obliges him to quit it; which it does in ſeveral pla- 
ces, but no where more than where he ſpeaks of Credit, all which 
is as mean, as the late Eſſay upon that Subject; and that I take to be 
the moſt affected, uncommon, myſterious Piece of Nonſenſe, even pot 
this wonderful Year has produc d. e N 
Ianking theſe Papers together, there is one thing in them, for hithe! 


which I mightily-admire the able Architect, under whom they have Io 
all been form'd ; and that is the Difference of Spirit one ſees in them, ther b 
, / according to rhe ſeveral forts of Readers they are intended to impoſe, bove t 
on. One makes great Court to the Tories, anarher'is to gain the to hay 


, Whigs, or divide them at leaſt; others pretend mightily to Moderati- time t 
on, to catch the Men that have Honeſly and Temper, + and have not nances 


engag'd far in either Party z others ſeem chiefly deſign'd to impoſe || what « 
on Foreigners, and make them believe, all we have been doing t oe «> 
So 49/40 | IT. £ - 6 | | IX 


is o 


„ 


fix Months, is only a perſonal Buſineſs, that can have no Influence on 125 


the Publick; that therefore the Allies, paxticulatly the Dutch, and the 
Houſe of Hannover, ſhould not be alarm id to ſee thoſe Men diſgrac d, 
who, whatever other Faults they may have, never lay under the 
Suſpicion of favouring Popery and France; but have been ever true 
to the Revolution, have always gone into Meaſures for 2 vigorous 


Proſecution of the War, and have conſtantly been, ruggling to gain 


new Securities for the Defence of the Proteſtant Succeſlion. 

The various Shapes of this Poſture-Maſter in Politicks, make this 
Bundle of Papers, methinks, if you will pardon the Compariſon, not 
much unlike a Pedler's Raree-Show, in which there is a great Num- 


ber of very different Figures, all in Motion at once; which the ga - 


ing Spectators th ink there is ſome ftrange Magick in, and that the 
Spring of Action is in themſelves; - when in Truth they are nothing 
but the Pedler's Engines, mov'd all by one and the ſame ſectet Hand, 
2 all contriv'd for the ſame End, to delude and chegt the Multi- 
e And what is ſtill more ſurprizing, this great Maſter himſelf 
has in his owrt Perſon acted, and that at the ſame time, all the dif- 
ferent Parts, which his Tools, in their Writings, have but copy d 
from him. But whatever various Figures theſe Engines of his af- 
fect to move in, and whatever different ways they take, they all make 
to the ſame End, and agree in thoſe Parts, of which you deſire m7 
Opinion; I mean in cenſuring the Management of the War, and en- 
—— to nom the Reputation of-thoſe, 7 —_ becg hithe * 
the chief Dire of it. U which- N ey lay, may be 
reduc'd to theſe four — 6 g . N pn tn, 
1ſt. That a good Peace might have been had at the end of the Ra- 
mellies Campaign, ' + £254 79,0 2 
24h). That the War in Spain has been ſhamefully neglected, tho? 
the Recovery of that Kingdom was the chief thing we propos d by en · 
tring into the War, * * r * 
34ly. That puſhing the War in Flanders was puſbing it in the wrong 
Place, France being-cover'd on that fide with ſo ſtrong a Frontier. 
4thly. That it is. many ways apparent, that the Duke of Maribo- 
h has unneceſſarily prolong'd the War for his on Intereſt. . 
| Now if it can be ſhewn, that theſe terrible Accuſations ate not on- 
ly falſe in themſelves, but certainly known to be ſo by the Authors 
of them, I leave it to you to conſider, what Regard ought tobe had to 
fuch Men, or what Treatment they deſerve, who have ſo gtoſly im- 
poſed upon the Nation, to the apparent Hazard of its Safety, and.of . + 
oſing all the Fruits we might hope for, from a War, that has been 
hitherto conducted with ſo much Glory and Succeſs ss. 
Io clear theſe great Points, we are deſit'd, it ſee ms, to go no far- 
ther back than the four laft Years at moſt; in truth tis not much a- 
bove three that there is any Diſpute about: Till tien, all is all 
to have gone well for certain Reaſons; that held goad till about the 
time that the French King diſmiſsd Monfieur ami lara ſrom thę Fi- 
nances, for no other Reafon, that I have ever heard, but to ſhew us 
what we ought to have done here 5 the ſame time; and twas * 
6 Phe | 2 | 


t 


, 


1 


the Fault of thoſe, who have plaid their Game better Hrice, that WW | who 
did not. This was in February, 1704, all the Complaints we have Mon 
- (heard of the Management of the War, are from the beginning of that Year 


| Year, but without much Noiſe till thefe laſt ſix Months. Since then Aﬀa; 
| we have been told, every thing relating to the War is wrong, and ate to gi 
fill'd with loud Clamours of Grievances, which before went abroad Yai 
in gentle Whiſpers only, or were not at all heard of. And — v 
_ Firſt, They tell us, a good Peace might have been had at the End of 11 
the Kamellies Campaign. } a 5 8 0 hav 
No to decide this Queſtion, we muft firſt ſettle what a good upon 
Peace is; and in order tothat muſt conſider, what it was we went been 

into the War for. No body wants to be told, that this was chiefly to 

N 


obtain theſe two Ends, the Reſtitution of the Spanjþ Monarchy to the 
| Houſe of Auſtria, and the procuring of à good Barrier againſt France 
3 on the fide of the Netherland. Without which two Points there can 
N be no Security for Great Britain, that their beſt Trade will not be loſt; 
and with it their Religion and Government, and every thing that is 
dear to them; for we ſhould every Minute be in danger of having the 
Bigotry, Slavery and Poverty of France foro d upon us, by the exorbi- ry bo 
tant Power of that moſt arbitrary Prince, if he ſhould be ſuffer d to thay 
1 ſtrengthen himſelf with the Addition of that vaſt Monarchy, who was they 
| before much too great for bis Neighbours; to ſay nothing of the Safe- that 
ty of the Dutch, or the Liberty cy, & -the laft of which moſt of and t 
us, I fear, have little or no Senſe of; and for the Safety of the Dutch, Allie 
fo fatal a Delufion has poſſeſs d many of us, that one may every Day Fron 
meet with Men, who are filly enough to wiſh againſt it. Now the Spa- what 
1 Monarchyj the Reſtitution of which is the firſt Article of the doub 
4. | Grand Alliance, is known by every body to conſiſt, beſides the Spaniſb Indie 
- Netherlands, of theſe two great Parts, of Spainand the Indies, and of Cho! 
; Milan, Naples, and Sicily, with Sardinia, and the adjacent Iles. And in th 
| a good Barrier againſt France, means at leaſt a better than the Dutch | other 
£4 had before; which by the Experience of fifty Years has been found to two 1 
be much too weak for ſo large a Frontier; the Spaniſh Flanders, and pero! 
its Capital City Gand, having in truth no Cover at all; and Brabant with 
but a very poor one; while the French be ing intire Mafters of the Lys Tern 
and Scbelde, both Provinces lie expos d to their Invaſions. Look but ſhifr 
on ſome large Maps of theſe Provinees, ſuch as have been printed of whe 
late Years, and your own Eyes will preſently convince you of: the Allie 
Truth of this. Bur if this Reſtitution and this Barrier were thought W 
5 neceſſary. at our ent' ring into the War, no body, I preſume, will ſay, thefe 
4 2 2s they are .leſs neceſſary now, when ſo much more has been done to "who 
pain theſe Ends, than any bady at the Beginning could ever hope to woul 
| ee, And if theſe two Points are neceſſary, then no Peace without befid 
Wb. them can be a Good Peace. Let us then compare this Good Peace thing 
1 with what the French offer'd-at the End of the Ramellies Campaign; out e 
. | which js ſo far from being à Secret, that the Letters written to the nad 
Mafitime Powers by the Elector of Bovaria, who was employ d by | in? 


1 mme King of France to make the firſt Overtute, were immediately com- give 
. mmunicated to all the Allies, and by their Conſent made publick : 72 due 
N ; = : , + £4 og wha- 1 
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whoever will be at the Pains to Jook back to the- News Papers und“ 


Monthly Accounts of that Time, or will conſult even the ommon 
Yearly Collections, will ſee there is no Myſtery in the whole of that 
Affair 3 which, in ſhorr, is no more than this, that the Frenchoffer'd 
either 


to give up to == which of theſe two they lik'd 


—— the Milan; Naplet, and Sicily, & Which Of. 
as unanimoufly rejected, eee. 
- ſuppoſe there is no need of proving, that the Allies ought not o 


have accepted either Part of this Alternative, it being ſo ſnort of what 
upon our Ent'rance into the War was thought neceſfaty. To have 
been content with .a Moiety of what we went into the War ſor, after 
ſo many Succeiles, and not a fe ſurprizingly Great, would have ren · 
der d us inexcuſable to all Poſterity; andi ſome body, who, we are 


for Tuch a Peace z twould have been, in the Language of the Fa- 
„a plain Caſe we were ſold to France, and nothing leſs than his 
Head could have atton'd for it. But inſtead of proving the Abſur= 
dity of accepting ſuch a Peace, I ſhall ſne you rather, what toeve- 
ry body is not ſo plain; and that is, that the French were not fincere 3 
thay meant nothing by their Offer but to amuſe the Allies 37/and/knew 
they could not all agree to accept either Part of the Alternative, and 
that England and Holland without the Emperour, could not take 'Y 
and the Indies, were they never ſo much igclin'd to it. Fot had the 
Allies hearken'd to this al, it had been in the Power of the 
French to have clos'd with whick they wou'd;” Now tis eaſy to ſee 
what this muſt have ended in: For, in ſuch a Partition, there is no 
doubt, but as the Dutch and we ſhould have been for Spain and the 
Indies, tis as plain, the Emperor would have made the other Part his 
Choice, which js evidently beſt for him. Which Part now of the Allies 
inthis Diviſion would France be moſt willing to comply with ? Ot in 
other Words, Which Part of the Monarchy would they chooſe of the 


two to quit? A Man muſt be blind not to ſee, that the Patt the Em- 


peror would like beſt to ha ve, the ſame France would like beft to part 
with: Behold then the neceſſary Canfequence of heark ning to fuck 
Terms; the Confederacy broken, and the Maritime Powers left to 
ſhift for themſelves, without being able to obtain either of the Parts, 
when they ought to be content, according to the Terms of the Grand 
Alliance, with nothing leſs than both. ä en 
Who now, I would fain know, have moſt Reaſon to complain that 
Offers were rejected, the People of London or Vienna They 
had moſt mind to, if they 
would have abandon'd their Allies; or we, who, tis certain, 
befides the Infamy of ſo baſe an Action, could have had no-. 
thing? Had the Writers, who are fo able at making Something _ 
out of Nothing, had their Lot in Auſtrian Ground, what à Field 
had there been for them? What rare Matter to ſhew their Skill 
in? What ſpecious Pretences, without the help of Secret Hiſtory, 10 
give out, that the Emperor was ill advis d? What ! reject fo advan 
Jageous aw Offer, by which ſo great an Addition of real * 
_ PE > g C * | , W 


— 


- 


„ 


would have been made to the Houſe of Aufrie,/and that at 2 Time, 


when they were ſo unable to carry on the War, when the People have 


been exhauſted with - continual, Wars for mare than Thirty Years! 
When the —— — at the Gates of tbe — ! When the 
King of Sweden inſults in that outrageous manner, t rial Dig 
— and every Minute threatens an Lnvaſion | 202 Tie to te- 
jeck ſo good a Peace, and hazard the Safety of the Empire in Com- 

lement to the Maritime Powers? What wicked Counſellors muſt 


theſe be, who can adviſe at this rate? Is it not plain they are falſe, 


or in ſome other Intereſt, or that they mind nothing elſe but making 
their own Fortunes, when they act ſo manifeſlly againſt the Welfare 
and Honour of the Imperial Family, and ſhew they have no regard to 
the Safety even of the Empire ? Would not this be the Language of, 
the Faction, if the Scene were chang d from London to Vienna? And 
yet we don't hear, that either the Emperor or his People, have hither- 


to thought it any Crime in the Miniſters, who would not hearken- to 


thoſe Terms; inſtead of that, all rhe World think it much for their 
Honour, that they have appear d true to themſelves, and faithful to 
their Allies, in rejecting ſo pitiful and inſecure a Peace. 
And is not this a Repr 
ded by ſuch vile Impoſtors, who would perſwade us out of our Senſes, 
that Half the Gar Monarchy is as good as the Whole, and that 
Nothing is as as Half. For I have ſhe wn you, that one Half 
only was offer d, and that even that could not be had. It muſt ſurely, 
to all thinking Men, be very ſurprizing, that we only, of all the Al- 
hes, ſhould complain that this ridiculous Offer of the French was re- 
xaed, when we of all of them have moſt Reaſon to be pleas'd with 
t: There muſt needs be ſome Secret in it ahove the Reach of com- 
mon Senſe, that all of a ſudden, this ſhou'd be made a Capital Crime 
in our Miniſters, their not doing Three Years ago that, which if they 
had done, we ſhould all before now have thought they deſerv'd-to 


| loſe their Heads for. 


I believe you begin to be tir'd with this Article; and would be con- 
tent I ſhould ſay no more in ſo plain a Cale, afrer ſuch a Diſcovery 
of the Impudence of theſe Stare Mountebanks, who would have per- 
{waded us, that we were dangerouſly ill, when we ſaw and felt our 
ſelves to be very well; and that we were all undone, if we did not 
leave the skilful and able Hands we had long us d with ſo much Suc- 


_ ceſs, to try their boaſted Medicines, when we were not in the leaſt 


want of them. No Men, if you will believe them, have ſuch uni» 
verſal: Remedies for all the Evils of the State as they; and under this 
popular Pretence of curing the Nation, they take all the Pains they 
can to poiſon it; of which I have already given you one Example; you 
Mall have. more in what follows. 8 | 


- 


Bot before I diſmiſs this Subject, I muſt beg leave to obſerve one 


thing farther, which is of too much moment to be paſt over; and that 


3s, That they who have done their Country ſo much Service in reje- 


_ Ring this Offer from the French, would have done it-ſtill much great- 
er, could they have prevented any Regard being given to it. For 4 0 


\ 


to us, who ſuffer our ſelves to be delu- | 
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the refuſing theſe Terms could de no Harm, [the hearkning to them 1 
will ſhew you did a great deal. The Inclination ſome People of the 
ſame Complex ion with the Author of the Secrer Hiſtory, expreſs d ti 


come to a Treaty with the French upon the Terms offer d, raisd in 


the Imperial Court # great Jealouſy, that the Maritime Powers were 


tampering with France, and making Terms for themſelves, to which 
Auſtria was to be facrific'd': This put that 
Court upon Meaſures that had a fatal Influence on the next Sang ; 


and occaſion'd the two moſt unfortunate Events that have happen 
all this War. Firft, This Suſpicion made them begin and conclude's 


Treaty with the French for evacuating the Milaneze, without the Pri- 
vity of England and Hbllind, who did not know one Word of the 


Matter. And what do you think was the Conſequence of this ? Why 
it gave the French an Opportunity of ſending immediately into Spain 


a great Body of good Veteran Troops 3 and 'tis to this Reinforcement | 


ſent the Duke of Anjou, that we owe the -Loſs of the Battle _ 
manza, which prov'd ſo fatal to our Afﬀeirs on that ſide ; if | 
Troops had not join'd, we had been ſuperiour to the Enemy, Fand'tbat 


Battel had either not been fought, or it had been won, and ain with 


it, conſidering the ill Condition the Duke of Anjon s Affairs were then 
in; and the true Reaſon we ventur'd that Battle, was to prevent the 
Junction, which we did not know; or at leaſt did not believe; was 
made at the Time we fought; a Miſtake, we may think, very eaſily 
made in Spain, when tis known, we owe the Victory of Ramellies to the 


French making the very ſame Miſtake in Flanders, where they thoughe 


the Engliſh had not at that Time join'd the Confederate Army, and 
reckon d for certain that the Danes at leaſt, neither had, nor could: 
And this Perſwaſion made them venture a Battle, which the Freach 
have ſo much Reaſon to remember, without waiting for a conſidera- 


ble Body of Troops that were coming to them from the Rhine the 


Head of which were actually at Namur, when Monſieur Villeroy begari 
his March towards the Confederates. But to return, tis plain the 
French had not gain d the Battle of Almanza without that Reinforce 
ment from Italy, and even with it, tho? the Battle was fought in . 


pril, and our Army was in a manner ruin'd by that Blow, all they did 


that Year was only to take Lerida. But that Reinforcement could 
not have been ſent, had not the, Secret Treaty: for the Evacuation of 
the Milaneze been made; and the Treaty had not been made, had not 


the Jealouſy rais'd in the Imperial Court,” by the Inclination ſome peo - 


ple expreſs d to hearken to the Offer of the French, made them reſolve 
upon ſecuring ſomething for themſelves. And the ſame ſealouſie put 
them upon taking another Step, no leſs ptejudicial to the Common 
Cauſe; and that was the Expedition to Naples, which théy could 
not be ptevail'd witłk to defer upon the repeated and moſt preſling 
Inſtances that the Maritime Powers made to them by their Miniſters, 


both at Vienna and in Italy. And the Conſequence of that Expedition 


was, that it not only diverted a great Part of the Troops that wers to 
execute the Project on Toulon,” but retarded. for a conſiderable time 
the March of the reſt ; args Ha Loſs SCE of _ 
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of that glorious Ente rpriae. Nothing made ö the [mperial —5 


obſinataly bent on that unhappy Expedition, but the Fears they had 
that Naples, as well as Milan, would at the Mague be given up to fa- 


cilitate à Peace, Which they were reſolv'd to preve . getti 

Poſſeſſion, as: — as they could- This is n . 
ning to thoſe Offers, which tis now thought a great Crime we did 
not cloſe with ; the Loſs of the Battle of Almanza, and the Milcar- 
riage of the Project on Joulon, the greateſt, moſt important, beſt con- 


ceerted Enterprize that wab:ever-entred on. And both theſe Misfor- 


tunes had in all Probability been prevented, had the Offers of the 
French been roundly rezetted. at the firſt, and no Occafion ano 
bad, by liſt'ning to them, been given the Imperial Court. T is is al 
plain naked Truth and Fact, which theſe Wiiters, or thoſe! at leaſt 
that dictate to them, know as certainly, as they do, that two and two 
make fout,z And if they have any Modeſty, they will bluſh when you 
let them ſee their Inventions thus expos gd. 
After ſaying ſo much of that Part of the Offer the French made, 
which concerns the Partition they propos d of the Spaniſh Monarchy; 
which we ought not to have accepted if we could, and could not if 
we would ; there is no need of telling you, What, Barrier was offer d 
for the Netherland, which the Dutch Were moſt concern'd in, Who 
don't uſe to neglect good Offers to come at Peace, if we may believe 
the Faction, Who have for a long time pretended to fear nothing ſo 
much, as their quitting the Alliance for their own ſeparate Intereſt, 
Tho' now the noble Firmneſs they have ſnhe wn in adhering to it, till 
Terms may Be had to the Satisfaction of all Parties, is by theſe Ill- 
deſigning Politicians, who can take every thing by a wrong Handle, 
imputed to them for a Crime; a Crime, perhaps, that they may not 
be guilty of much longer; or if they are, tis not for want of ſome 
Mens taking the moit effectual Methods to cure them of à Fault 
which 1 don't remember they were ever before hlam d for. 
That this is the whole Truth of this Matter, that theſe, and no o- 
ther, were the Offers the French made after the Ramellies Campaign; 
I will give you, beſides thoſe already hinted at, one plain authentick 
Proof, which is as good as a thouſand Demonſtrations, and that is a 
Letter of the French King to the Pope, on this Subject, writ in the 
following Spring, when all Thoughts af Peace were at an End, and a 
new Campaign was entting upon. 8 
This Letter may be found in the Mercure Hiſtorique & Politique, To 
| 3. pagt 3 3. and here follows a Trandlution of . th _ 
; 25 ri fav ; U Nen ns 2 inne 
LATT EA of the King of Franc to the Pope. 
© Dated at Perſailles, 15. Feb. %% nt 


1 * Care which your - Holineſs continues 10 take for procuring tb 
1 Peace of Europe & always equally” agreeable 19: us. Ve baue nor 


thing more at heart than toi ſecund your Endeavours, and we would, even 


Prevent 


»who m 
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prevent you in any thing we could do to make them effeFual. As it was 
not our Nabe 1 the F was begun, ſo we ſhall ſeek Otcaſions to end it, 
by the moſt ready and eaſy Methods. Your Holineſs has been inform'd that 
we have already made frequent Advances to come to ſo wholeſome an End. 
It can he attributed only to the Misfortune of the Times, that Cathalick 
Princes, firuck with a Fear of diſpleaſing their Allies, ſbon d yet refuſe to 
hear the holy Exhortations of the Vicar of Feſus Chriſt. When we left it to 
the Arbitration of your Holineſs to ſatisfy the Rights and Demands of ths 
Emperor, by a valuable Compenſation, upon ſome Parts of the Spaniſh - 
narchy : The Miniſtry of your Holineſs were charg d with the Care of ma- 
king the Propoſal of it to that Prince, But with what Haughtineſs did 
he reje# it! Having ſaid Things exorbitant, and inſolently demanded 
that our Grandſon ſhould be recall d. Who cou d have thought, moſt holy 
Father, that he would have made ſo arrogant a Return to an inſulced King, 
to a Minifter of your Holineſs, and to our Love of Peace. For the Cone. 
juncture, far from being favourable to the Houſe of Auſtria, ſcem d they 
to threaten it, by the Suferiovity of our Forces, and by our gaining the 
Battle of Caſſano. But God, who is the Maſter of Events, chang'd the 
Pofture of our Affairs. Tet tho we were imployed with the Cares of + oe 
ing our Loſſes, we had ſtill in our Minds the Idea we had conceiv'd of Trace, 
at the Time even of our greateſt Proſperity. We renew'd to Holland the 
Offer of a Barrier for their State, and of the Security demanded for 
their Trade; reſerving it ſtill to our ſelves to treat with the Em | 
ror about a Compenſation, Propoſitions ſo reaſonable were again reje#- 
ed, 1 the Intrigues of that Party which had ſhew'd it ſelf averſe ta 
the Advancement of our Grandſon: And then we employed all our 
. to * our Preparations for a Var, which had been — 
ly and unjuſtly declar d againſt us. | 2 3 

Nevertheleſs, as it becomes us to he obedient to the pious Ea borramons 
of your Holineſs And to rhe End that our Enemies may have no Pretents 
to impute to us the Loſs of ſo much Chriſtian Blood, as is already {ith 
and now going to be let out, we will give your Holineſs a plain and frank 
Account of the Diſpoſition we are in ko Peace, We will therefore acquaing 
your Holineſs, that the King our Grandſon has intruſted us with full m- 
er to convey the Arch-Duke a Part of thoſe Eſtates that compoſe 
the Spaniſh Monarchy, The Catholick King has the Hearts of the true 
9 is —_ to rei go them. oh enuf "REAL 

t only depends therefore on mperor to explain himſelf at this : 

22 if he pleaſes, for ever ve- united to his Family, The Mila- 
neſe, Naples and Sicily, with the other Hands belonging to Spain, that 
are ſituate in the Mediterranean Sea, | 

Ve ſhould eaſily agree about a Barrier for the Republick of the Uni- 
ted Provinces : And the Two Pretences for the War being thus remov'l, 
it would not be difficult to put an End to thoſe Misfortunes which Europe 
„ fo bn reſs'd with, | 2 . Far 

e pray God that he will preſerve ineſs a great man s 
the 9 — of his ond ogg 10 22 weep f 
Your Devout Son, the King of France and Navarre, 
| | * | X LOUTS 
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Blame ſomewhere, no matter where : Tis 


the Command there look to that. 


( 10 J \ 
I ſhall leave it to your ſelf to make the Reflections which naturally 
ariſe fromthis Letter; and having thus plainly ſhewn you 1 ground- 


lefs rhe firſt Complaint of theſe Writers is, I ſhall endeavour to proye 
to you with the ſame Clearneſs, that there is as little Ground ior the 


2. That the War in Spain has been ſhamefully negle tho? the 
Neuen | chas Kingdom waxthe Fer thing we e hy be the 


next, which is this: 


into the War. 


_ This is the moſt plauſible of all their Complaints, and yet I doubt 
not but 1 ſhall eaſily convince you, that it has, if poſſible, leſs Senſe 


in it than any of the reſt. We that live at home have for the wy 


part, no other Way to judge of Affairs abroad but by Events; ane 
— having ſucceeded but ill on the Side of 2 at leaſt very 
ſhort of the Expectations we were fill'd with, that a Revolution there 
might be compals'd with as little Trouble as it was here, we readily 
give into any Inſinuations or Surmiſes, be they never ſo groundleſs ar 
extravagant, that impute the Event we did not expect, to ill Con- 
duct or Miſmanagement z tis the Nature of Mankind; they would 
fain be knowing, or judging at leaft, whether they w or not, 
which makes them catch at every Shadow of a Reaſon to account for 
things, eſpecially when they don't go to their Mind; they take for 
granted, where-ever there is want of Succeſs, there ita Fault; and tis 
ſome Amends they fancy for a ASSIGN, if they can firſt lay the 
| this Humour makes this 
Complaint ſo popular; and when the Faction has given out that the 
War in Spain has been neglected, tis eaſily believed by thoſe that 
Know no better; but 2 ver little Examination will clear up this Ma- 
ter, to the meaneſt Underſtand ing. | 1 
This Complaint muſt one of theſe two Things, either that 
the Parliament has not been mov'd to make ſufficient Proviſion for 
the War in Spain, or that the Proviſion made by Parliament has been 
miſapplied; and that either here at home, or by thoſe who have 
commanded the Forces that have been ſent thither. If the Parlia- 
ment was not mov'd to make ſufficient Proviſion for the War in 
Spain, or there was any Neglect here at home, it will concern thoſe 
whom this Complaint comes from, to ſhew they had no Part in the 
Management they now complain of, or elſe they will come themſelves 
into ſome part of the Blame; unleſs it can be prov'd that they made 
proper Re monſtrances againſt the Manner in which this War was car- 
ried on. If the Neglect was not here but in Spain, if they miſapplied 
the Money, and return'd falſe Muſters, or did not manage the Troops 
they had to the beſt Advantage, let thoſe who were entruſted with 
is a pretty great Preſumption, 
there, was no Fault in what was to be done here at home, that they 
why in that Caſe, had moſt Reaſon to complain, have been ſo ſilent, 
thoꝰ it ſo highly concern'd them, for their own Honour, to remove 
the Blame of our ill Succeſſes from themſelves : But to come a little 


to Frticulars. This Complaint is dated with one Conſent from the 
Battle of Aimanza, and yet, in all Reaſon, they onght to have EY 
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back at Teaft one Year further: For tis yet a Secret how the mighty” 

Advantage we had over the Enemy, upon raifing the Siege of Barce- 
lona came to end as it did, when we had fo fair a Prolpect of ma- 
king an entire Conqueſt of the whole Kingdom : Why don't they 


* What was the true Reaſon that oblig d K. Charles to loſe fix 


eeks at Barcelona, when he ſhould have been hal aſi to Madrid? 
Why my Lord G. and the Portugueſe General, who lay fo long in the 
Neighbourhood of Madrid, could have no Intelligence from thoſe wh 
commanded in Catalonia? Why, when K. Charles did at laft march to join 
the Port ueſe, his Orders were not obey'd, when he deſit'd that all the 
Troops that could be drawn together ſhould be ſent to reinforce thoſe 
he had with him, which might have enabled him to'give the French 
ttle, and. have ended the War on that ſide at once? And as to 
the whole Conduct of the War in Catalonia, to the End of that Lear, 
why don't they ask, What Cate was taken in tranſmitting Mouſter- 
ls, and what became of the Money iſſued for that Service? Why 
the Pay for full Companies was given to the Captains, when they had 
not ten, nay ſome not five Men in them; which made the Spaniſh Ser- 
vice ſo beneficial to the Officers, that they rerurn'd home full of Mo- 
ney, a thing very uncommon in Soldiers, and of which among the 
inferiour Officers in the Flanders Army, tis not eaſie by all J have e- 
ver heard, to find a ſingle Inſtance ? One would think when ſo much 
Complaint is made 3 this Subject, theſe were proper points to be 
enquired into; which, as great a Secret as they are at preſent, may 
one Day be laid open, ſo as every body may be able to ſee what Neg- 
le& there has been, and whoſe Door it lies at: But to come to the 
Battle of Almanza, from which their Complaints are dated; what o- 
caſion'd the Loſs of that Battle, or which comes to the fame thivg, 
what gave the, French that great N ware of -Troops ; I have tol 
you before, it was the Reinforcement which the French, by the Eva- 
cuation of the Milaneſe, were at Liberty to ſend from Italy to Spain ; 
2 Thing which in England we did not know till it was too late to fence 
againſt it, What Pains had been taken here at home, to enable King 
Charles to recover the Ground he had loft, upon his Retreat from Ma- 
arid, has heen ſo well ſhewn in an Anſwer I have read to that Part 
Faults on both Sides whiclt telates to this Matter, that T ſhall beg Leave 


to refer you to it. | | OY | 
As to the general Scheme of the War on that ſide, and the Provi- 
ſion made for it, let thoſe who clamour upon this. Head ſhew us that- 
they diſapprov'd it, and let them tell us what they thought 1 
and how they would have had it mended, and then we may think foe 
once there is ſome Sincerity in what they ſay ; but till then 1 ſhall |, 
take leave to ſuſpe& all they ſay on this Head is only an Invention to 
infuſe groundleſs Prejud ĩces into the People againſt their beſt Friends: 
And for my own. part, I am fully perſwaded that theſe Writers, or 
thoſe at leaſt whole Tools they are, have been long convinc'd, from 
all the Experience we have had of the Spaniſh War, and particularly 
from the Battle of Almanza, and what follow'd upon it, that the beſt 
thing for England, is to draw the A on that ſide into the leaſt hy 
9 | p 
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paſs we conveniently can, and keep on the Defenfive only, content- 
ing our ſelves with maintaining the Footing we ** ot, without 
pretending to more than to be in a Readinels to lay hold of any fa- 


vourable 41 — of Action, which either the Weakneſs or Neg- - 


ligence, or ill Conduct of the Enemy, might offer, or which we 
ht be invited to by the Encouragement given us by thoſe that ate 
in the Auſtrian Intereſl. This, I dare ſay, thoſe Gentlemen think is 
the true Foot we ſhould put the Spaniſh War upon ; and that it ſhould 
be chiefly carried on by taking Foreign Troops into our Pay, and not 
employing our own Men, which can't be done without the greateſt 
Inconveniencies ; beſides that, at this Time, they may, 'tis plain, be 
much more uſefully employed neater home; and rherefore I can think 
nothing to be farther from theſe Mens Thoughts than what is ſo 
much in their Mouths, that this War has been neglected, and that 
reater Proviſion ought to have been made for it: My Reaſon why 
T thiok them fo inſincere is plainly this, That they cant but know 
the great Difference there is between an Offenſive and Defenſive War, 
and that bat they ſeem to contend for js impracticable, and the 
moſt effeftual Way we can take, never to have what theſe Writers 
and their Friends pretend to be ſo mightily concern'd for; Tis ſo e-. 
vident to all that know any thing of theſe Matters, upon how 
unequal a Foot the French and we muſt make an Offenſive War in 
that Country; but nothing can make this ſo plain as to put a Caſe 
to you, | 
uppoſe then, to humour theſe Men, we were to ſend from hence 
an Augmentation of 20000 Men, or for our own Share 10000, to Cata- 
Jonia, ſhall we not then have 10000 leſs in Flanders, and may not the 
French leſſen their Army there by the ſame Number? Suppaſe then 
ghe French and we both would ſend ſan Augmentation of 10 Men 
thither, let us fee what will be the Conſequence ; The Men we fend 
will be-zranſporred at a very great Charge, and we can never make 
any tolerable Gueſs when they will came thither, and conſequently 
4 by tp. of nothing. that depends upon their Arrival, which may 
wag 2 Twelvemonth from the Time they lay ready to embark; and 
when Dedugtions' are made for Sickneſs and Deſertion, while they 
ie at Port mouth, waiting for Ships and Winds; and for what Num- 
rs of them may die at Sea, in ſo long a Paſſage, eſpecially if any ma- 
lignapt Diſtemper get among them, when we confider how unable 
theſe Men will be for Service, upon Landing after ſo long a Voyage, 
which will make it abſolutely nepeſſary for them tago intoQuarters 
pf Refreſhment, before they take the Field; the Chance they have 
of arriving at phe moſt unwholſame Seaſon of the Year, the Difference 
2 that Climate from our own in all Seaſons, the Numbers that will 
be ſwept away by drinking immoderately the ſtrong Spaniſh Wines, 
which. *tjs impoſſible to ers Men from, when they are eaſy to be 
come at, and the intemperate Eating of rich Fruits, which are al- 
ways yety fatal to an Army; the many Men that will be loſt by ma- 
yoding in a ſtrange Country, before they know where they are, a Word 
Soldiers are well acquainted with, and by which an Army loſes more 


; (13) 
ntent- Men than can bo exile imagin'd by thoſe who are Strangers to theſe 
ithout ters; when all theſe t — — after ſo n 
oy fa- Time, I believe our 10000 at the End of two Months after their Arrival, 
| Neg-- | will, upon a modeſt Computation, be found not to exceed 4000 Bffe- - 
ms we 22 honey + np te what _ hecome fl 2 France ſends: 
at ate ey may be fetch d from Daupbine and that N.: ighbour hood, and thei 
ink is Place may be ſupply d from the Nine, and theirs again from Saales: 
ſhould They may be ſent at the moſt proper Seaſon of the Lear; their March 
nd not may be made in a Month or fix Weeks their Arrival may be known 
reateſt to a Day, and all things may be concerted againft the Time they 
in, be be fit to enter upon Action. Their Tranſportation colts nothing, and 
1 think when they arrive, they ate what they ſet out, 10000 Men; and the 
is ſo Wines, and Fruits, and Climate, ate ſo little different from their own, 
d that that tis very little they ſuffer from them. I may add, that their Re- 
n why ligion procures them better Qyarter from the Peaſants of the Country, 
know than Hereticks can hope for, which makes no inconſide rable Difference 3 
e War, So that to France tis in a manner the ſame thing in all ReſpeRts, to ſend 
nd the | Men to Shair as tis to Flandersz but to us, cis not only a vaſt Expence, 
Vriters but almoft all to no Purpoſe, 15 
s lo e · Bat this is not all; I would ask theſe Gentlemen, how theſe Troops 
n how when they come to Spain ſhall ſubſiſt 3 how they ſhall ger Horſes, or 
Var in | find Forage, or be provided with ſufficient Magazines 7 They that 
: Caſe know any thing of Hows can tell them (but I know they don't want to 
be told) that the Country is not able to ſublift its own Inhabitants, 
hence much leſs an Army of Forezgn Troops, thoſe Parts eſpecially that are in 
o Cata- r Hands: And [have heard that one great Reaſon for 2 the 
not the battle of Ala, was, that as few Troops as tis ſaid we had there, 
ſe then they were too many to ſubſift, and that they muſt have ftarv'd if they 
o Men not fought. Now if the Country won't furniſh Neceſſaries, whence 
e ſend 2 they to be fetch'd ? Why, either from England or ſtaly; except 
- make me ſmall Matter that may be tad from the Coaſt of Africk. And is 
uently not this a pretty Method to ſubſiſt an Army? Ask thoſe who know a- 
ch may ny thing of our Flanders- Armies, what would become of them, if Bread 
K: and and Forage were to be brought to them by Sea, from Places 30, 50, or 
le they | 309 Leagues from them? Ask them, what Straits they are put to, 
Num- when only a little Bad Weather has ſpoilt the Roads, tho their Maga» 
ny ma- | Zines be but four or five Leagues from them? Ask them, how incon- 
unable venient in general tis for them, when they can't be ſupply'd by Water 
ſoyage with the Things they want, tho* Flanders be the fineſt Country in the 
0b World to ſubſiſt an Army in, tis ſo fruitful in Corn, fo full of good 
y have Towns, and affords ſo great a Quantity of Wheel-Carriage. , Ask but 
Gece theſe Queſtions, and you will be preſently convjnc'd, how difficult it 
at will muſt be to ſubſiſt an Army in C 4, when a great part of their Sub- 
Wines ſiſtance muſt be brought by Sea, and from Places ſo remote; and the 
to be little the Country it ſelf affords, muſt be fetch'd oſten- times a great 
Ms. al- way, and over ſuch Mountains, as no Carriages can paſs 3 all muſt be 
by ma- brought by Mules, which coſt a great deal, and are not to be had for 
a Word Money, in ſuch Numbers, as a very moderate Army has occaſion for. 
„ more In ſhort, to ſubſiſt any Army in this Country is very difficult; they 
Mien 1 : { Þ» | * ; muſt ; 
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at oſten be in great danger of ſtarv ing, while they depend ou 
inds aud Seas fer their Provigons and to ſubſiſt a great one, 
ns 1 Gentlemen would ſeem to argue for, is abſolutely 

Let us now fee how it ſtands with France in this Point: Even ag 
well as they can wiſh; for 'tisa very ſhort Paffage from Marſcilles ind 
Toulon, to hoſes, and other Ports on that fide of Spain; and the Provin- 


ces of France that lie neareft to their own Ports, are extreamly fruitful, 


ſo that Magazines may be erected in them with all the eafe imaginable ; 
when the Winds won't let their Ships come out, which does not 
pen very often, they have a Reſerve in Caſe of Neceſſity, and can 
fupply their Troops by Land. Such a prodigious Advantage has Fraue 
over us in making War on that ſide; even upon Suppoſition of mains 
taining but a moderate 1 1 that ſhall act Offenſively and be 
to maße great Marches in ſo barren a Country ; and if we would ſend a 
reat one thither, (not that Tthink any Army could be very great 
time it was there) theſe Inconveniences would increaſe in a d 
Proportion at leaſt; that is, ſending twice the Number would be atten- 
ded with four times the Diſadvantages, thrice the Number with fix - 
times, and fo on; but this is ſo plain, that T can't think it needs an 
farther Illbſtration: Need 1 add, how hard it is to recruit the Troops © 
in this Service, which one may be ſure finds no Voluntiers z and thoſe 
the Law would give to it, will of two Evils be glad to chooſe the leaſt, 
and to prevent being ſent to Spain, will lift themſelves in any other Ser- 
vice. des, when theſe Rect uits are rais d, how ſhall they be fent ? 
In ſmall Numbers by the Packet- boats? But how often are they ta- 
ken? And when they come to Lisbon, how ſhall they get on to Cara- 
nia? And if they are kept till they can have the Opportunity of a 
Convoy; how long will they be wanted, and how inſenſibly will they 
moulder away, while they lie expecting the Time they ſo little wi 
for? And js not this a bleſſed Place to puſh the War in, where a great 
Army can neither be had, nor ſubfiſted, nor recruited, without the ut» 
moſt Difficulties, the greateſt Hazards, and perpetual Diſapppointments ? 
I know but one ſure Effect of ſuch a War, and that is, that were it 
conftantly fed, it would ſoon eat up all our Men: For every twenty ef- 
feftive Men in Spain, England loſes at leaft threeſcore: Aud our Trea- 
ſure ifſn'd for that Ser vice, we ſhall have reaſon to think, ſinks in the 
ſame Proportion as our Men do, if we conſider the Expences of Tran» 
Rory, and of Supplies ſent from hence, the- Danger they LO in 
rom the Enemies Ships of War and Privateers, the Exchange of Mo- 
ney between England and Genoa, the exceflive Price which Things will 
colt that are bought there for Catalonia by the time they get thither, 
the Charge we are at to get Horſes for our Cavalry, which one with a- 
nother, coſt as much as five fent to Flanders. A flight View of thele, 
and the other neceſſary Articles, beſides the ſtanding vaſt Expence of 
maintaining ſo great a Part of our Fleet in the Mediterranean, will eaft- 
ly ſhew you, that to extend this War would ſerve to little elſe but to 
exhauſt us of our Money, as well as Men. In ſhort, both Men and Mo- 
ney ſhrink almoſt to nothing, when they come thither, in d 
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3 15 
of what they were when they went from us: From all which 
can't but conclude, That nothing Sp be greater Nonſegſe, 4 
rather 2 V ilany, than what thelc . thoſe that 
irect them, tell us upon this Head: For they know all this to 
be true, that there is no Pretence for the Complaints they make of the 
War on this {ide having been neglected, but that on the contrary, no» 
thing can be ſo ruinous to England, as the Meaſures they would hurry 
us into. We can't have a better View, with what a Dilad' we 
make an Offenſive War in Then, than our Affairs there give us at this 
Time, when the greateſt Advantages are loft, thro" the utter Inability 
ve ate in to ſupport them; for we can neither ſend them timely Hel 
nor ſo much as know what it is they want, Which, by the way, is a- 
nother Circumſtance, that ought ty cure us of our Fondneſs for thi 
War. The French King can hear from thence in as few Days as wi 
commonly do in Weeks; and that regularly; whereas we are alwaz 
at Uncertainties. This we are all at preſent ſenſible of: The Impati- 
ence we have for theſe four Months and more been in, to know las 


our Friends are doing there, makes every body feel the want we hay 
of Intelligence from#thoſe Parts; we know nothing but what the Fr 
are pleas'd to tell us, who won't loſe, we may be ſure, the Opportu- 
ply to impoſe upon us what they think moſt for their Purpoſe; which 
makes it impoſhble, even for the New M to take the proper 
Meaſyres to ſupport our Troops; tho could we have known as much, 
and as early as we would, all Relief from hence muſt have come tc 
late to enable our Men to keep the Ground they had with ſo much Glo- 
ry zain'd ; and thus it muſt always be, unleſs we could foreſee, ſome 
Time before, when a Battle will be loft or won, and provide according 
ly ; otherwiſe every thing muſt come out of Time; while the — 
in the mean while, have it in their Power to ſhape their Meaſures, as 
the Exigencies of Affairs require; of which-we have ſeen a melancholy | 
Inſtance in the Support they have given the Duke of Anjou, when hig 
Affairs ſeem'd to be Deſperate, paſt Remedy. They can hear 
quickly, baye the Means to ſupport him always near, and can concert 
things with that Exactneſs, as to make them all bear to a Point; 
whereas we can neither know, nor do what we would, and the Uncer- 
tainty our Preparations are unavoidably attended with, makes it impoſ- 
ſible to depend on them, or to concert any Meaſures againſt ſuch or 
ſach a Time, if they muſt wait the Arrival of Succours or Supplies from 
England for their Execution. In a Word, all things conſpire to make 
Sain the leaft deſirable of all Places to puſh the War in; and one ought 
rather to wonder we have been able to maintain our Ground there ſo 
well, than complain that more has not been done, or pretend I know 
riot what N- glects to account for it: The tbing is ſo plain, it ſpeaks 
it ſelf; the Dutch are ſo convinc'd of it, that they have never, for theſe 
three Years paſt, been prevail'd with to ſend any freſh Troops thither; 
England only is to be perſwaded into theſe wiſe Meaſures, as if we could 
not be ruin d faſt enough. | Ga 
If you have any Doubts about the Truth of any thing I have ſaid on 
this Head, I will put you into a Way how you may calily inform K 
A * 1 EM | i I 
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felf: Get 2 Sight of the Accounts of the ſeveral Embarkations vtidt 
have been made for Spain, both before and ſince the Battle of Almanza, 
and obſerve the Diilance of Time between the Encampmemts of the 
Troops to go on board, and their taking the Field in Catalonia: In- 
ire into the Numbers the Regiments conſiſted of when they march'd 
or theſe Encampments, and how ſtrong they were when they join'd 
our Army: Ask ſome of the Officers of the ſix Regiments that were 
broke into others, a little before the Battle of Almanza, how m 
rivate Men they left when they came away, and ſome of them w 
tell you, that their Regiments had not ahove 5o Men in them, and 
ſome not ſo many. I can't * you will pretend theſe Inconve- 
niencies ariſe from any Neglect in the Admiralty, becauſe that is no 
Part of the Complaint theſe Gentlemen make, and you know the Sea 
Afﬀairs have generally been in the ſame Hands which we are at preſent 
ſo much pleas'd with, If this be then a true State cf this Matter, I 
compare Mens being fond of enlarging the Scheme of the War 
in Spain, to nothing but to rea, "og firange Alacrity in ſink- 
| og 5 for _ 1 ſhall, and that very faſt, if the Advice of theſe Wri- 
ters be purſu d. | | 
But if this be the Caſe, you will ſay, Why then did we at firſt begin a 
War in Catalonia, or have not Jon ſince uitted it? This admits of a 
very eaſie Anſwer, if we look back into the Pofture of A fairs at that 
Time, and conſider what it was we propos'd by making War on that 
Side, and what were the true Reaſons that engag'd us in it: Such an 
Enquiry will ſhew you it was begun with the moſt promiſing Ap- 
earances in Favour of it, could we but ſucceed in the firſt Step ; and 
tho' they have not anſwer'd our Expectations, yet when ſo good Faoting 
was onee got, we neithercou'd nor ought to have quitted our Ground. 
When the Forces which began that War were firſt embark'd, twas 
very difficult to determine at this diſtance, which was moft for the 
Service of K. Charles and the Common Cauſe, to land in Catalonia, or 
attempt to give ſome Relief to the D. of Savoy, which he was at that 
Time in the greateſt Want of; the Deciſion of this was left to the 
two Kings of Portugal and Spain, and their Miniſters, who were beſt 
able to judge what Part was beſt to take; and after the Matter had 
been thoroughly conſider d, twas reſolv'd for Catalonia, upon the 
preſſing Inſtances of K. Charles, and the many and repeated Aſſurances 
that hag been given him of the good Diſpoſitions of the Spaniards to 
- declare for him, as ſoon as he ſhould have any firm Footing in Spain, 
and be in a Condition to protect them. For we did not ; retend to 
conquer Spain, or to force a Revolt upon them, but to favour one, 
ſuppoſing them inclin'd to it; and what, made the Experiment the 
more worth trying, was the deſperate Condition of Affaiis in or by 


which this was thought the likelieſt Way to give ſome Relief to, 
obliging the French to take off a Part of that Weight of Troops w1 
which the Duke of Savoy was ſo violently preſs'd ; Beſides, you may 
remember, that at the Time this War in Catalonia was begun, we had 
rut the leaſt Proſpe& of making ſuch mighty Congqueſts in Flanders, 
which was every Inch of it in the French Hands; and twas _ 
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than body cou'd tell, when it wou'd be ptherwiſe, much 1 
cou'd hope to ſee any 8 of — 2 1 
that ſide, which we have had fince the 

Proſpe& of. Theſe Circtinſtances of A 
was of loſing all in 7taly, and of getting e anders, made it 
very reaſonable for us to try the Inclinationsof the Spaniards; and had 
they anſwer'd better the Aſſurances that had been given, whatever 


amellies Campaign ſo 


yof mag had for once been cacry'd thirher, had deubtlefs been. 
3 | wy --- * 


very well employ'd, to give them Countenance. EIS 

Theſe were the Motives, upon which the War was on that. 
fide, and nothing but Experience could have convinc'd People, that 
Pain might not have been had for going for 3 eſpecially When thoſe. 
who were preſum'd ro be the beſt Judges, were {6 ſure of the Succeſs 3 


fo that nothing could have juſtified our not making the Tryal; whats 


ever had been ſaid againſt it, would not have been beliey'd, While 


: 
"—* 


the Inconveniencies of this War had 8 been felt, and for that 
Reaſon could not be fo certainly judg'd of. 1 
Theſe were great Inducements to try What might be done there, 
and the firſt Attempt met with Succeſs; for the Enemy not being pre- 
par'd for us, and the People on that fide being pretty much in our 
Intereſt, Barctlona ſoon fell into our Hands, and all Caralonia with 


Penetrating into 157 7 on 
| ar a 
rs, the 8 thete 


it z and we 1 Foot ing Jaun to encourage a Revolt in the other | 
one, 


Kingdoms, but not to for unleſs they. had been more diſpos'd' 
to it themſelves; in which Point no body wants to be told, they 
fail'd : But tho this Conſequence, which we hop d for from our Suc- 
ceſs, did not follow from ir, the Advantage we had gain'd was too 
conſiderable to be parted with; for by being Maſters of Barcelona, we 
kept up Life in our Friends, and gave a perpetual Alarm to our Ene- 
mies, who were, by this Situation of ours, oblig'd to leſſen confide- 


rably their Army on the Side of Portugal, which one might have ex- 


ed would have turn'd to a better Account than it did, and would 


ve enabled the Las to have made ſome Impreſſion on Spain. 
But that is not all, as wy, A we had ſuch a Footing, and the Enemy 
could not depend bn the Inclinations of the People to the Duke of 
Anjou, which by what they had-ſeen in Catalonia; they had Reaſon 
to be very appfehenſive of, they were forc'd to employ'an Army, 
much ſuperiour to ours, to obſerve our Motions, not | knowing to 
which ſide we might turn our ſelves, or where an Inſurre&jon might 
break out in favour of us. And beſides the Diſltaction, Uneaſineſs, 


and great Expencs this new War created the Duke of Anjou, and his 


Adherents, it oblig'd him to diſcover his Diſtruſt of the-Spaniards 
more than he had done before; and to ſhew, he thaught himſelf ſafe 


only in French Armies, as well as French Councils; which could not 


bur make a 2 deal of ill Blood, tho” nor fo much as mighe have 
been hop'd for from the old Spitit of that Nation, Theſe, you will 
allow, were ng ſlight Reaſons for maintaining the Footing we had 
in Catalonia; much more will you think ſo, when you reflect, that 
this little Piece of Spain had four Years ago let us into a full Poſſeſſion 


of the Whole, had not a moſt fatal and unaceountabie Milmansge— 
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ment ruin d all ; not ts inſiſt on ſeyeral other good Effects; ſuch a 
keeping bis Holineſs, and the other 7talian Princes in awe, who dil- 
cover'd bar too much Inclination to a League with France, the alarms; 


1 
” 
; 
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ing all the Southtrn Coaſt of France, and giving Encouragement to the, 


 Sevennois, and other new Converts, who had long ſhewn they would flir 
i they could ; which created a freſh Trouble and Expence to the French 


but to opfer ve the Motions of his own Subjects; and in the laſt Place 
hadi it ſucceeded, tis to this we had ow'd the Whole of the Gran 
Project agaifit: Thulon,  Thele are ſuch | Advantages of 7 Spaniſh, 
War as will ſufficiently juſlify rhe e fora; zurfuing of it in the 
Manner we have done, eſpecially ſince the Reduction of Minorca has 
made it ſo ſafe and eaſie to keep a good Squadron all the Neat in the 
Mediterranean. But theſe Purpoſes are all anſwer'd, while we confine 
that Wat within moderate Bounds, and pretend to Keep on the Defen ' 
five only. Thete is no need of enlarging the Scheme of rhe Wir which 


King, by obliging him ro keep Troops on that ſide, to no other 0 | 


inſtead of 4 to the Common Cauſe, , would make us loſe 


ſeveral of the Adyantages we have by it, while it lies in a narrow. 
Compaſs, and would endanger what we might maintain, while we 


extend our. ſelves beyond our Strength, and graſp at more than we 


can hold; beides the other great Inconveniencies, Which I haye 
ſhewn you, mult follow the making an Offenſive War ori this fide, 
which cau never. poſſibly ſucceed, unlefs the Ca#ilians were more our, 
Friends, or more were to be expected from the Portugueſe. Aud e 

ven a Defenfive War, Experience has ſhe wn us, is much better car- 
ried on by Foteign T oops, which not only ſpares our Men, but 


ſaves à great deal of Money, and is much more convenient for the | 


Service, the Paſſage being ſo much ſhorter from Italy than it is from 
England. And yet we all ſee, that notwithſtanding the Endeavours 
to ſupport King Charles upon his late Victories, no Reinforcement 
Has yet been ſent, him, even from thence, as fealable as it ſeems, and 
as great .Occaſion as he has for them ; and the Reinforcement that 
| wasJaſtſent, tis known did not arrive till the middle of uh, tho* 
it was intended and ordered, that wo: thy d be there in * 
Thus difficult it has been to maintain this War upon the Foot it has 
been hitherto upon; and from Experience we may. be ſure, thus it 
will be, and worſe, E worſe, as we enlarge it. 
therefore L can't think, any body does in earneſt mean more, than to 


do what we deſign, without loſs of Time, but not to deſigu more than | 


is abſblutely neceſlary, or to extend the Compaſs of the War. 


But they tell us, there is a Neceſſity for it, and that ain is not 


otherwiſe to be had: But why ſo ? Have they never heard in Phyſick 
of ſucha Term as Revulſion, which teaches to remove the Evil from 


on of the 
for tho? 
ill 
Friends. 
ſick Inv: 
ſuffer by 
the good 
tempt th. 
later brin 
But we 
herefore 
al, in a 


E,% 
H 1 


ohe Part, by proper 22 not to the Part it * yr to uy 9 
hildren c 


o much Mechanicks as 


olite ? Ot have they not 
teach them, who, if they would throw down B, which is at the Top 

of A, and out of their Reach nf xg try if they, can't p 
down 4: They know almoit. by I. | | 
you pull down B directly, or that which ſupports it. And 'tis 4 
, - 2 


, / 


inct, that it is all one. whether 


ca: 3 
mo; if that Kingdom be ever recover'd, it muſt 
e by Applications to France, France, all the World ſees, is 
the rt of t Duke of gion, rt cd from 
him, he will as ſurely e f entry th him with your 
Hands from the Throne he has uſurp d. Since therefore we can't 


ſame thing with 
be by proper Ap 


him his Support, and then hemaſt'fall on court: How near we'haye 
deen ſucceeding in this,” you can't want to be told. And how it 
came not to be Jos done, your Friends know without being told ; 
and how much fogver they may like the Reaſon of this: Im perſwa- 
N dont much like to 1. of IR iv if RN ns 
s way, one may without itit o foretek i never 
wilt be gain d at all. $73 dat { an whe . vINuy 
"Read now 12 theſe admir d Pamphletz, and when their general 
Declamations have amus d you, and you begin to think therę is ſome- 
thing in them, then turn to this true State of the Cafe, and the Mit 
they ha ve caſt-before you will vanitt; their Harangues will leave no 
more Impreſſion upon you, than the famous Doctor s Speech dbes up- 
on thoſe that look into his Sermon, But inſtead of thoſe Impreſſions 
I cannot but think there will remain upon your Mind, as there does 
on mine, an utter Deteſtation and Abhorrence of the black Villany 
and Malice ſome Men have us'd to ruin the Reputation of the ableit 
and moſt faithful Miniſters, and to hazard every thing that is dear to 
us as Engli/ſh-men and Proteſtants, rather than not compaſs their own 
deſtructive Ends, | d 
ur I remember, I have often thought, upon the late intended Invaſi · 
ke | of the Pretender, that it was on his part a very fooliſh Enterprize ; 
m or tho' it might auſwer the Purpoſes of France, and force us to an 
Il Peace, it could fail to epd. in the Ruin. of _ hi his 
ur ends. And I am of the fame Opinion with reſpect to our Dome- 
d ick Invaders, if I may uſe that Expreſſion ; the Publick indeed may 
ſuffer by them, as much as France can wiſh, but if it ſhould. have 
pe the good Fortune to eſcape the Danger, it is threatned with, the At- 
oy tempt that has been made upon it will, I am perſwaded, fooner or 
4 later bring inevitable Ruin upon themſelves. - | 
it But we are both, I dare ſay, ſufficiently tir'd for one time; I ſhall 
14 herefore take leave of you for the preſent, with Aſſurances that you 
all, in a very little time, hear again from, | I 
an | N | 
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reach him, we ſhould ſer our ſelves with all our Migbt to pull from 
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1 Due theſe Papers were in the Preſs, the ill News is come of a Bat- 
__ lee wat after the Glorious Actions of Almanar a and Sh 
L | ; az Two Victoties ſo great in themſelves, and in the Conſequence 

| | gaſes that they might have been deciſive of the War, if rhe Por» 
1 | | ſc bad join? Which I am very lorry they did not, for the lake f 

| 8 pr gc common Clule. and even of the young, General himſelf, ſo ty, | 
* - lv avolauded for his fearleſs Zeal both in Fighting: and Speaking W * 

ily app 8 2 hy 

apt rvice of his Country. t tho? this unfortunate Bat 


| uch juſtified what I have ſaid againft enlarging the Scheme of | 
ihe War M cer Country, I ftill hope we may be in a Condition not - 
much worſe than laſt Year, and able to continue ating in the defer 
| ſos Magugr 1 haye recommended. - ; 
* ? | | 
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LETTER II. 


MANAGEMENT | 
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Non Cauponantis bellow, 1 


| 


ik, 


wr pg" France 8 
bod ut this Accuſatioq will Appear 


* than I have ſbewn you in my former 


' Flanders. is to make ** War in 
or with more 

e nothing. If ir be the 

the main Force of our Arms to, tho" 

"have wind, there is no yet for finding 

they that do ſo, can 

War it ſelf ;. 


Country 
been nde beiter, 


this, they prove 


8 in 22 
c 
the Point, and to 


* the _ we * „ 
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in my laſtz 
1M n 
oints relating to 

K the Pamphlets have been ſo 25 e fal of; I | 
of making Flanders the chief rs Imre, and the D. of A. has g 
790 to . it for ** * en . 0 

rd on that Sido with ſo 

to have no more Senſe 


2 * 


whither it he wrong to make 


Impartiality, 


emen 


of the 


beſt Side we 
it be not ſo good 


nothing elf 


W ot Faces how, 
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Nu. 30, 1710. 
according to the Promiſe I made you 


h humble Servant, with 

the Thoug ts of your — — 
the War, which 
mean, the Fault 


ug upon this 
but 3 ; 
*tych, eee upon them, they 
ſhould never have been xs 4 to com 
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| 22) 
be puſh'd in; and a ſhort * will decide this Matter, to an 
Man of tolerable Were > „ if we have with it, what I confeſs 


is not ſo man. Hor Integrity and Honelty of 
j : where the xiolegs Prejudices of Par- 
and Faction have once got Poſſeſſion. Now all the other Places 

the War could have been 1 2 are Spain, Italy, and the Rhine. 
The firſt of theſe, I have already Sewn, till I have tir'd you, is im- 
rafticable ; And I ghink e e Nas abundantly convinc'd us, 
E little is ac be. hopB for the ather two, {Bake an Expe- 
Tmnchthf ths Senn En bd dul whe ine Wall Wal bien 
remov d with incredible Succeſs and Speed, from the Danube to the 
Rhine, and from thence tg the ſelle, the next Year 2 great Army 
was carried thither, to penetrate France on that which is confeſſedly 
the weakeſt Side. But how did this end? Much indeed to the He- 
nur of the General, who by that Glorious March outdid himſelf; 
ut thro? the Diſappoĩintmentꝭ he met with, not at all to the Ad- 
tage of the Common Cauſe :4 He wasforc'd to return to Flanders, 
where the French had made his Preſence adſolutely neceſſary, If this 


had not been try'd, theſe Gentlemen might have complain'd, tho? 
r ſome Re N t 


aſons, think chey would; hut to complain now, 
when the Experiment has been made, is impoſing too groſly up- 
a — 
3 then what is next?” Would they have had the D, of M. 
march*d-with 1 Army to-82voy, a à proper Flace to be 

the main Seat of the War? I ſhall ſhe w you by and by, it was not 
the D. of M's Fault he did not go to Tay, when our Affairs there 
were moſt deſperate : But ſhould 3 when there lee Neceſ- 
r it, have carried Forty ot Fifty Thouſand Men thither, what 


fo 
Treagent muſt he have expected from thoſe Men, who made his 


March to Bgvaria ſo 2 a Crime; as we all remember this Party 
$a. in the Interval between the Actions of Schellenbergh aud\Blen- 
| Geim?. And even that great unparallel'd. Succeſs, and 'all the Glori- 
ous Conqueſis of that Year, could TE divert the Malice that ſome 
ſwell'd with, or hinder the Rage. rom breaking out, which they 
hap'd to vent with ſo much Pleaſure and Revenge. 1 mention 
* to ſhew the Senſe of the 1 9 Ap what might have been expe- 


| , of MH. had carry'd his Army to Italy or Savoy, When Turin was 
relie ved, and 8 nn, 
But the Mention of that Interval puts me in ming of another 
thing, which the ſame | hp make ſo much Noife about 1555 
e Di le Þ 
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we had here in England, of Affaits in that Interval. At that Ums 


the Scotch Parliament was ſitting, were very uneaſy, would give no 
Money, nor diſpatch auy publick Buſineſs, till that Act wis granted 
them. What Part ſhall the Q. take in this Matter? *Tis the unani- 
mous Opinion of her Scotch. Miniſters, that it muſt be comply'd 
with; they can't anſwer for the Quiet of the Kingdom ah Hour, if 
it be refus'd : Shall an Engliþ Miniſter take upon him ly to | 
vile the contrary, in a Scotch Aﬀair, and againſt their Opinions, 
who may be preſum'd to be the beſt Judges of the Diſpoſition and 
Temper of their 'own People ? Let us ſup e he had done fo, and 
that the Refuſal had produce d any Tumults or Inſurrections in that 
Kingdom, where every knew there had for a lang time been 
a great deal of ill Blood. Without entring further into this Matter, 
I would only ask this Quſtion; What would theſe Gentlemen have 
ſaid in this Caſe? Would it not have been loudly affirm'd co have 
been a concerted thing to ruin us; and that our Army was ſent out o 
the way on purpoſe, that we might be the more effeRually Undone, 
and out of the reach of any Succour or Relief? Could the Succef 
of Blenheim be foreſeen ? Could any Body be ſure the Refuſal of the 
Bill would have ended in nothing worſe than the loſing the Supply? 
Which does not uſe to be thought a trifling Matter. Was it not of 
the utmoſt Conſequence, in that untoward Poſture of Aﬀairs, that 
Peace ſhould be preſerved amongſt our ſelves, To be angry therefore 
with a Miniſter, for adviſing, or not op the Royal Afﬀent to' 
this Bill in ſuch Circumſtances, is both unjuſt and abſurd. And 1 
think, one may be pretty ſure, what, as. I have put the Caſe, the' 
Faction would have ſaid, had the Bill been refus'd, who now fay the 
paſſing of it was ſo great a Fault, and make ſuch heavy Complaints 
about it ; tho? the ſame Miniſter has taken the Advantage of better 
times, to undo what bad ones had fore d him to comply with : 
has, to the Surprize and Confuſion of his Enemies, extinguiſh'd 
unhappy Differences that threatned the Conſtitution and SZ 
by & tual Union ; which he will always be allow'd to have been 
the chief Adviſer and Promoter of. And if the Truth were known, 
'tis this, which is at bottom the Impardonable Crime. Such is 
the hard Fate of Britiſh Miniftets, whom no Wiſdom or Abilities, no 
Juſtice or Integrity, no Fidelity and Zeal for their Prince and Coun. 
try, nor the moft happy and ſucceGful Adminiftration, ' can protect 
from the Virulence of Faction; which has made me often think 
them the only Slaves in this very free Nation. This has been the 
Fate * M-—rs, and ſure the New ones can't hope for bet - 
ter Luck. 1 es = 187 ll 
But to return from this Digrefſion. You ſee upon a very ſhort. 
View, that to lay the Streſs of the War in Spain, Savoy, or the bine, 
is altogether impracticable. From whence it follows, that it muſt 
be laid in Flanders or no where; which laſt 1 am afraid is what 
theſe Complainers would bring about. e 
But to ſet this Matter in another Light; if Handers be ſo impro- 
per a Place to puſh the War in, how come all the Allies fo readily 
2 Ss | — 


— 


to give into it? How came no Remonſtrances to have been made hy 
any of them againſt it? How came the Dutch, who have been always 
N to be in haſte enough for Peace, to go into that Scheme, by 
which they are ſo unlikely to obtain it? w come the Princes, 
whole Troops are in our Service, to ſend them into the Field fo early, 
and let them continue there ſb long as they do, if the Scene of the 
War is ſo laid, and we are ſo little the nearer ming to an end 
of it; tho? the Service be ſo hard, and theit Troops ſuffer ſo much in 
it ? How comes the Emperor,” when the Empire is ſo naked and de- 
fencelels, and is ſo terribly threatned to be invaded by the French, 
and one Year felt their Thyeats in earneſt z how comes he to ſend 
ſuch a Body of Troops to Flanders, if they Huld be . 44 better 
any where elſe; eſpecially when he has ſo good a General of his 
own to put at the Head of them; a General who has the Hs pineſ 
to be in Favour with the Faction, for no other Reaſon, but becauſe 
he is not their own; for if he were, what Quarter could he expect 
for adviſing to ſend Troops to run their Heads againſt Walls in Han- 
ders, which they would ſay, he advis'd merely for his o. n Honour, 
and for the Pleaſure of being at the. Head of a Hundred Thoul 
Men, Thus the Faction would uſe him if he were Engliſs ; fot thus 
they uſe the D. for no other Reaſon in the World; and thus the 
French Scriblers, who are in the ſame Intereſt, uſe them both. 
would recommend to you upon this Head a TORT Pom Paper, 
call'd, The Clef de Cabinet; which would be a better Key to the un- 
derſtanding the Deſigns and Language of the Faction, than all the 
things they write themſelves ; and of more uſe than any thing that is 
writ againſt them; for which Reaſon, I have many times wiſh'd it 


ttanſlated into our own Language, for the Benefit of the Englif * 
— es, 


der, who will be judging of the Affairs and Politicks of all 
when he can [peak no Language but his own, and that obliges him 


blindly to follow thoſe blind Guides, the Pamphleteers, who are but 


the mercenary Tools of the Party they ſerve, and ſeldom know 
any thing of Affairs abroad themſelves ; much leſs are they fit Ma- 
Ners to teach others, how to judge about them, And I could be 
glad to know how ſuch Guides and their Followers come td he more 
competent Judges in what manner the War ſhou'd be purſu'd, than 
our Allies are, who haye ſo great an Intereſt in it; who hy their Si- 
tuation have ſo-much the Advantage of us in knowing uh done; 
who by their Nearneſs fee and feel what we only talk of at a di 
ſtance ; and in ſhort, under whole Eyes every thing paſſes: And yet, 
notwithſtanding the ſeparate Interefts they have, they all agree to 
ſhew us, that in their Opinion the War could no where elſe be puſh'd 
to ſo much Advantage for the Common Cauſe, as it has been in Hau- 
ders Where if we were to be on the Defenſive only, and do nothing 
but march from one ſtrong Camp to another, to wear out a Campaign 
of four Months, which by the help of good Management, may in 2 
little time be the Caſe ; even then a great Army would be abſolutely 
neceſſary to cover ſo large and weak a Frontier, as that of the 
 Nevherlands was three Years ago, when it had not ane ſingle Town of 
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any confiderable'Sttength to ſecure any Patt of it. Aud is R not 2 
great pity,” a noble Army ſhould not 1 d to continue in Tran- 


quility and Quiet; that is, uſelels aud undctive ? Ought à General 


to be forgiven, who! has. taken ſo much Pains to mate them uſeful, 
the Addition of 2 little more Strength, which could nat have 

cen employ d, we are ſure, to any Purpole any where elſe. This 
ſingle Reflection may convince a Man how ridiculous a their Cla- 


mour is, againſt making Flanders the chief Seat of the Wat, Where 


any Scheme the greateſt Atmy muſt have been, tho? little e- 
nough to do nothing, had not that Addition been made to it, which 
theſe Gentlemen are ſo much offended at. There is ing wanting 
to make this ſingle Argument a Demonſtration}; but to ſhew-you, 
that this Audition to the Flanders Army could have been of no Ser - 
vice any Where elſe. If they had not been emplopid hete, they 
would either not have been us*d ar ali, br upon the/Rbine. Now 
there was no want of them tobe dn the defenſive! z; that is 
plain from the Event; and act offenfively they could nat, for one. 
plain Reaſon, which is, that the-Japerial Army have no-one thing 
= is neceſſary-for an offenfive War z they have neither _— nor 

azines, nor - Ammunition, nor Artillery, nor  Bread-W agons 3. 
and even where all:theſe things may be had, to how little Purpoſe 3 
it, if they that ate to uſe them, kant 'take the Field betimes, Which 
is what is never to be hopd fot on the Rhine Tis therefore 

ain, theſe Troops muſt have been perfectiy uſeleſs; had thef t 
n brought to Flanders, where without them no more could have 
been done, than there has been in'other Fums; and this we may be 
ſure was the true Reaſon of the Emperor's ſending ſuch a Number of 
his Troops thither as he did; he'tdok them from 2 Place Where he 
knew they could be of no Uſe, to fend them where they might act 
vigorouſly, in Conjunction with an Army which is petfectiy well pro- 
vided with al Necefſaries; and under the Conduct of à Gene 
whoſe Services the H. of Auſtin will always tetain a graterut =» 
Senſe of, for having in ſo wonderful a manner ſav'd the Empire.” 


After having feen the Judgment of the Allies in this Point, it may 


not be amifsro turn to another View of it, and ſee the Sentiments. of 
our Enemies upon the Queſtion 3 who we ſhall find have oomHt.̃ d 
the Opinion of out Friends. There Is nothing they have ſhewn 
themſelves ſo much afraid of, as of our Progreſs in Flanertz no- 
thing they have ſo much labour d to divert us from Whab-elle is 
the meaning of the 2 they have fill d us with every 
Winter ſince the-Ramellies paign, that they would invade the Em- 
pire with à powerful Army in che Spri and drive King: Charles 
out of Catalonia? Which twoithings' they never Threatned more 


than laſt Lear; and the latter, ue Weite, I believe; all In pain for, 
king ſo much Noiſe of ant ting Catalonia withawo Ar = 


upon theic ma mu 
mies at the fame tinie ? I ask what they did this tor? Cou'd it be for 
any other Eud, but to make us Jeflen out Strength in Handert, and 
wir usto detach to the r ſend Troops to Spainf2If this = 

were not cheir meaning, why- | | 


the not eecute their Threats, © * 


| 
( 
[ 
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when they rc k AHutezta et with ſq; little Oppaſitien d Why:hayes 
theAllies dranendbe; greaten. Foxcojok the Enemy Flanders, ratherg 
tan titey t he: Styengt hy dt the gllieꝶ to Germany !; Can it be for any 


Other Reaſon; Wadde — , tr mey could nat givedſo? 
deep Mohd in one He. might receive in the other? Tis 


this madethem withdraw ARE Ui from Haim and make fo ma- 
ny Deturhmtuts from che e audifetch the. Due of Beriict from 
Aro. All ouhtrt Rains hawe hren given uhete guard this ane. 
They ¹ e arglatbed abe other Barts of the War, where: they. 
mighyhatecatitd,w ith Suess dt W make 2 Wigarous, Effartin: 
Anuerotheniſelwes,>: where, arſevaral, Yeara: they: bave not d much: 
as/prewndtd40:d0 fy thivgy arts Eivs the. Allies a (Blow, but to; 
fence again ih thoſe Ae appronendede: from them. Andilsnor this, 
atplain, Confeſſion Abe xNHinbundr Ravage they can make in the- 
Empire, no) Atttanpte they An make in * of la much OCunſe- 
quem to theme hdr pe Frogreſs theft Allies are making: in. 
Hlanders ? Don abhey by this o, hüt this is tha Hpme - Puſn, ther 
are moſt: oncernd tgguard agaihſb a Is not the dat Campaign a ſuri q 
prizing une schüs, im which) they have ſhewn they thought, 
* Men Ibempley A. rip. deing gothing elle, but hindring 4 
Allies frofh doingſe much a8rthey 7 de thöb whit they did, note 
withſtanding) all the; Oppeſition o. xaſt an- Army cauld make, w as 
more 3 the beede ap mp 7 — one — 8 
or we, Lftar ab like to- in Ga now, and believe if you ci 
Cheſe Mea: than gelb pan dhe, Late of-ahe War 153 49id, and 
Flandexs au not tlie propereſi Fart to attack France in; after you have! 
ſee n the ſudgmanta both. of Allies and of Enemies upon it. 
Thus fai haue been ſnewüng vou, that as bad 3, Place as Fanden 


is to ꝓuſn the Wat in, tis dhe beſt Or. rather quly hn, in Whick it! 


could! be puſti d, with any xolerallenP roſpe& of Suecels. But I ſball- 
now-ſet:this Mater in ane het Lig, and diſtingaſiſ upon what & 
Have hitherto/allaw d. Hlatulers was indeed à very bad Bart do attack 
France in itibeing o ,,, Frontier, that was thought Impge, 
netrable; hn that Frootier has now:great Pamof it been taken, and 
is turn'd againüdheſe it has hüben defended : And by this means 
France lies now! 45 open and enpos d on. the Flanders ſide, as oa 
atherz sand indeed more. do that nothing ean be with'd. mote feat 
Gbte, than uhat remains tb ahable the Allies to penetiate into the 
Heart oft. Nat above A Fifth, mof the Work is / now left, 05 
Nhat the Alliest had upon their Hands Three Years 10, Flanders, 
Play, wat at te begibning df the! War, a very had: Part to attack 
Erance inv c with ile eng a Frontier. will readilyal- 
low th 9 butauhen L muſt tel them, That it was 


for 1 Id; loak Aro for another Scene af Action. 
and did al chu dd e m bis RA towards i and-therefore 


1! 37 be hben che hd in he Pwol firſt, Campaigns driven 
1; Hense the Hrenchft m M 0 Demuryi ajbd: Yad ſet the 
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thing to Purpo E Gerald 07 & 21 N 
many, forc'd the ſtrong Pals of }Sdheftenbergy: before! whe! , HO. 
end of June; which it tbe Key of Ai And had then Lot 424 
Ammunition and Artillery been ready vag the Duke rhattbeemaGur's 
it was, he had match 'd ditectly to Munich and wir omthe hazard 
another Battel, had in a Fortnight's time not aplyrettinguiſh'd thas 
atal War, that threaten'd nothing leſa than the Rιν q i hole 
Empire, but had gain'd the Eledtar:alfo over td the ide of the Al- 
lng, who, could he have been perſywaded no make their tereſt bis 
own, might have done the greateſt Service to the Comma Cue; 
both in Germany and in Haudert. But hen that foint w ̊ͥ q, and 
the Inability of the Germans to make 4 Siege; had encaùragid the le, 
Rar to break off the Treaty he had entred into, and the Sword 
decitied the Fate of his Country, what, Fut did the DH⁰⁴¹nr M take 
next? Not that of returning to Nandaera 5004 he Impro d itnhe reſt 
of that wonderful Campaign, to facilitate the Operations gf ge next 
in à Part where Nauce might be more eaſily attack d . Uthe 
Abine before the end of Auguſt, oy det ta thet fubmirredyth tis 
making the Siege of Landau, by Pt. Lewis, while e edveridiito:, And - 
that the unexpected dength of the Siege, night tot brake His Deſi mn, 
without waiting for the End of it, heal vanc'd with Bodymal Troops 
ta che Saar, ſutpęia N Jreves;, and palldſyd himſelf of. cher proper 
Poſts for erecting ines, and opening the next Caat- 11 tf 
paign with the Siege of Saar. Lewis ; and had that-Projettvourt oy. // 
ucceeded;- that Campaign had probably been the laſwonx: games 
Why it did not, L need not tell you: ou can't but eibmetzathe 
the D. of M's Part was,pundually perform dig His 2 
Trevts at the time appqi nted, | and,from thence he made abold Mach 
1 in the aghr of, Mouſieut Villar 9 10 
a fu Poll, where he could not bets and lata te Dountiy 
open to the Conſedarates, quite to FgarsLewis ; of which they might 
have made the Siege, without any Oppoſition. But all was defeated 
by the Failure of Fx, Lewis ; tho more Pains: had been taken to fix 
him to what had been agreed, than any ohe that does not know the 
ting, can believe; and the Duke was ohlig d to haſteua Hag i Has. 
eeſs, that he oblig d them to raiſe the Siege of Liege,, netook Hun 
fore d the Lines, defeated great Patt of their, Army And. had .exery 
body been as forward as his Grace, on that Oecaſion, ha hadanticipae 
ted noi little Part of the Glory ot 4heripext; Cam paige, / AN Het was 
done this Year ia Hlanders, gave the Duke no great hopes art) © 12 
of doing much there. the next. The Duke of Sapoy, in, 1906. 
che mean time; was teduc'd to the gaſt Extremity. This ov 
made him not only perſwade the Allies to fend tw considerable Be, 
inforcements to him, but form the, Deßgn of 4parchiog chixhet Bien: 
elf to his Relief. And nothing hinder d his gsing, but hat the 
Dutch thouʒht they ſbould be too much expos'd by his Abſence 5 who 
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would not cbnſent to the ſending the 10000 i Heſhans" to Savoy, but on 
Condition he-would ſtay with the Army iniFlandersz and God was 
leas'd to bleſs. his for the Common Cauſe; by a-moſt ſurprizing 
iory; when he had not the lenſt Hopes of it. For who could have 
expected the French would quit the Dyls, they had been for Nine or 
Ten Monrhs fortifying, to give the: Allies the Opportunity nag ſo 
much wanted of a fair Engagement? which ended in tne Reduction 
of the greateſt Part of the Neaberlandt, which, a much as forgetting 
+ -3s in Faſhion, I doubt not, but honeſt Men will remember. 
Thus you ſes for Five Campaigns of this War the D. of M. either 
did not act in Flanders, or al it out of Neceſſity and much againſt 
his Will. 80 ſenſible was he how: difficult it muſt be to bring the 
to a ſpeedy End, when the chief Weight of itilay in a ntry a- 
gainſt & hich France was ſo well defended. The Senſe he had of this, 
made him very unwilling to end ſo great a Campaign as that of K 
mellies, without the Reduction of Mons, which he: would fain have 
made the Siege of, to frighten the French into a Peace, or ſecure the 
making a good War the next Lear; which he foreſaw he could not 
be ſute of without that Conqueſt, finge it would be in the Power of 
mne Enemy to aud a Battle if they pleas'd, and the Confederate Ar- 
my would not be big enough to make any great Siege and cover Bra- 
dant at the fame. time., This Apprehenſion made the D. of M— 
earneſt or the Siege, but the Badneſs of the Weather at the End of 
the Siege e t made the Dutch afraid of entring upon ſo great an 
Enterprize fo late in the Lear. They who know any thing of the 
War, no this to be true, and thole from whom theſe Clamours 
come, know a gieat deal more; they know his Grace went to the 
Hague himſelf ſoon after the Battle of Ramell iet, to concert. with the 
States, hom that Victory might be improv'd to the beſt Advantage; 
and to haſlen the Preparations for it, They, I believe, could tell us, 
ghar if whar his Grace propos d and preſs'd for, had been comply'd 
with, that Campaign had been flill greater than It was, and had eha- 


+ ©-":Dled us ro'puſh' the War in Flanders, with the like 
Poigour the next Lear, which, for the Reafons- 1 
1707+ pa de already hinted, was ſpent without much Acti- 
5 nz; the French declining to fight, and the Allies, on 
we Part, having no Inclination to it, nor Force enough to make a 
Siege without great Difficufty : Not that the Duke of M— himſelf 


was for fitting till ; but the States were ſo frightned with the Battle 


of F{mariza, and the Invaſion of Germany, that they would not let him 
flir, Thus the Duke could neither carry the War out of Flanders, 

noy aft with Vigour 144 ſueh was the Fate of this Campaign; and 
the ſame it maſt have all ſucceeding ones, had not the Duke 


aid bald of the Opportunity, which the change of Affairs in Ira! 


aye him to ivoreale his Army, by*that Addition of Troops, whic 
the Emperor was prevail'd with tg-ſend to him, otherwiſe there was 
nothing ſo be hoß'd for but from Bartles, which tis very eaſie for 
the Enemy to avoid in Nauders 3 und when they can be attack d, tis 
| wn more Hazard than the States care $0'run Io neat home, 1 
_ 0 , 1 2 as 2 . * 4 3s it 24-0 auf 
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ally confidering, that the little Work our Alles give the Frondb up- 
on the Rhine, N at liberty to bring hu Num- 
bers they pleaſe” againſt rhe Flanders Army. There wal no poſſible 
Way of overcoming this Difficulty, but that which the Duke took to 
procure anne fo tein rs join him from the Rhine; where I have 
already ſne wn yo, they would have been. of no Uſe at all. 4 
is to this we owe all the Succeſſes: we have had in Nanders for 
theſe three laſt Campaigns, in which, 88 indefatigable Care 
and Diligence of my Lord M>— and the perfect good Agreement bee 
tween him and Pyince Eugene; things have been done, that Poſteriry 
will wonder at; the Frontier that was thought im able, is not 
only broken into but thorough ; the Work of half an Age has been 
undone ; Places have been taken, upon which an infinite Treaſure has 
been ſpent ; and the Enemy have been reduc'd ſo low , aſter all the 
Advantages with which they began this War, that had our Engineers 
been at all equal to our Generals, the Allies had been now upon the 
Soam 3 * would have left the French no room ti doubt whither 
they ſhould give them the Peace they demanded or not. But we ſee but 
half the Advantage the Allies had in acting offenſively in Flanders, if 
we conſider only the Succeſſes of our Arms on that The Vi 
with which they acted here, was at the fame Time, the ſaving all the 
weak Parts of the Alliance from the Dangers they would ctherwiſe 
Have been expos d to. Had the Allies been upon the Defenfive only 
in Flanders, the French would not have been content to be ſo in the 
other Seats of the War. We may remember they began the Ramellies - 
Campaign offenſively in all Parts at the ſame time; and they would 
Have been at Liberty ever ſince to do the ſame in other Places, had 
not the Vigour with which the War was puſh'd in Flanders, and the 
near Danger with which that Threatned them, made them weaken 
themfelves every where elſe to guard this ſingle Point, and ꝓet to ve- 
xy little Pu : as you will eaſily be convinc'd, if you tun over ia 
your Thoughts the many and great Sieges we have made in Sight of 
the Enemy, and in Defiance of ſuch vaſt Numbers, ho think it 
Work enough to make Entrenchments to cover themſelves, while we 
are taking their Towns z and every Step we advance, is ſo ſenſible to 
them, that they dare not give the leaſt room for it, by attempting 
either to raiſe a Siege, or make a Diverſion; ſo weak-and er is 
France betome on this Side, where a few Years ago it was ſo ſtrong. 
that all Attempts againſt it ſeem'd to be in vain. I believe, I may 
now take for granted, you have heard enough upon this Head; the 
State of which ſtands thus. Flanders was indeed at firſt. a very bad 
Place to puſb the War in, but there was a' Neceſſity for it; s the 
only Place where there was any Poſſibility of doing any thing; and as 
bad a Place as it was, tis now by the ſucceſsful Conduct of this War, 
become a very good one; the Succeſs on this Side has ſav'd all the 
weak Parts of the Alliance; it drew the Troops of France out of — , 
from whence no Forces ſent thither could e'er have driven them; 
it has oblig'd them to be'on the Defenſive in Savors or rather to leave 
Dauphind and Provence without Defence, if our Friends on. that — 
o Po : ”. "oo 
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| Udo whit we expity.from:1them $5; it has prefery'd that, great 
\ 3 Body, the Empire, ftom the dreadfu Rauages it 
f nen ihreatned withz in bas zedue d their Armies to fubfit 
upon the it Om Country, a. thiag yew to France; and hes turn d. all 
54 theit Thoughts of invading others to defend themfelvea z it. has dri 
4 ven them from Poſt to oil, nand in ſpighi of all th poſition the u- 
nited Force of France could make, has taken whales Provinces from 
them ; nothing but 4745.58 wanting n to ohlige tbem to 
X retire within their inmoſt Citelg, beyond whith all would; be japep 
1 to us: In: ſbort, it has driven them to the ERttemie of Danger, and 
1 had not ſome new Appearances made them hope; the Face of the 
l | War would now at aces tis pretty certain, the Invincible 
| Louis would not -have-hazatded the Safety of his on Kingdom, by 
further Efforts to ſupportuthe Uſurpation of. his Grapgfon. ;-;) 514 
This Point-ig-the- Flanders War brought to by; the Surprizing Con- 
duct of the Man, hum the Faction is {o- angry With 3 and zone is 
tempted to: ſuſpect this is his great Crime; hat elſe can męan ſa 
$I much Clamour againſt puſhing; the War on that Side, when we arg 
| upon the Point of entring France, which true-Fritains have ſo long 
RN with'd/far'? and that from hen, who. made no noiſe at all, but on 
| the contrary, highly approv'd; ; as may be ſhewn under- their o 
/ | Hands, the Management of the War, and the Conduct of wy . 


ral, when there were little hopes of his making his way thro! 
many Difficulties, which have ſince ſo: happily been overcome. 


pital Aecuſation; and tis natural for People when. they grow 
weary of a War, to give into any Surmizes of this kind, be they 
never ſo ill grounded ; I ſhall ſhew you the vile Ingratitude and Lay 
| udence of theſes Men; in ſuch a Marines; as will, I hope, - abundante 

oonvincę you, the: moſt implaeable Malice cauld bave invented ng» 
thing more ſtupidly rĩdiculous, than to accuſe him of prolonging the 
War, who hes, more Reaſon; than any Body to wiſh a good End to it, 
and has done more towards it, than his beſt Friends could ever 


for. ' if Th 4 : »5 WHT £& T3; We - ' {i 4 bbs 2 + EY 
Now. if there were any Truth in this Accufation, and the I. of Af, 
had unneceſſarily ptolong'd the War, it muſt be either in the Qualiti 
of General, or as he is Her Majeſty's Plenipotentiary, | To jud 
therefore rightly! of this Matter, we muſt ſee how he has behay it 
himſelf in each of theſe Capatities: And firſt, as he.is'General., 
he has offended in this Quality, he has the Happineſs to offend with 
good Company, with Prince Eugene, and with the Deputies of the 
States, Whoſe Conſent is neceſſat y in all the Operations of the War, 
If therefore there be any Blame in the Management of that, it muſt 
not all lie upon the D. of AM. unleſs it appear that he has hinder d 
the good Meaſures they wWauld have taken, or forced upon them has 


own 


ö ) But whatever be the true Neaſon that has brought the Duke of Me 
under the diſpleaſure of theſe Gentlemen, the pretended one is N 
: this, that he has unneceſſarily prolong'd the War- for his private Int 

3 tereſt ; a Caluniny; which you will, I dare * conclude to be; wery * 
| roundleſs from what I have already ſaid. But becauſe this is the 
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tenoes the- — rare. 
their Opinions about anyone — 8 
Coltiheſs ot Reſervedneſs between them, the: 
of 'Mifuaderitanding: :;Buit — tis notorious tomall 
World that theꝝ act wit the moſt: Harmon, and with tha 


gilateſt mutual Eſteem uf each other; without any Makes pf Jes 
Coe. without the geaſt Suſpicion of Bovy, or of having; any ſeparate: 
or Aims, to ectipfe the Glory of one anotber ot advance their 
o The. Friend ſtuip 334d grent, the Agreement between then is ſo 
— — they concert with, is ſo wonderful. 
that the Armies under them enjoy alb the Advantages they on have, 
from the Command o tp t Generals; without an af 2 A 
conveuiencies that one ould think thoſe: Advantages muſt una void 
ably be attended with; They are to all Purpoſes but ave Army, and 
under cone Genera; there is no Sign of more than ane; me Unity 
bet tuer u the Two is ſo ꝓrſact. If then there be any Fault, in the 
Conduct of the Wat, ſor theſe Three laſt Tears, the iPribee: muſt 
oomb in for hi Share 3 they muſt both be Abſolv'd, or: bah Con-. 
demiid 3; or elſe theſe ——— davis facp: finkgy ob D | 
ing by; which! Lam pet ite learn. But, let us fee 4t; wi 
mend” their Cauſe, its confider*the Part the Deputies of | thaStates 
ldve-m theſe Mutteis if they agreed with the D. in the Meaſures 
that have ben taken, can he be in Fault, and not they . On have! 


we heard they have evet differ d from in oppakng an ang 


that would tend to prolong the _— Have they defir d uh Army! 
might take the Ejeld ſ60ner chan ke. would have them, or:caduner 
in it longer ? Hare then pyefsd àuy brave and bold Pudgitaking, 
chat he has decline has he been againm Fighting, when tha were 
for it e Have the beem for making Sieges of Towns, thüt were 
more;advanc'd! ici the Enemies tier, and leaving thoſe chat 
haue been beſieg d nbehind them, ti fall vÞ themſelvea ?; Oushane 
— been for pe net rating into France >withour making auf Sies a 
Ad olfany thing of this ind could be made appear; chat wrauld:bea 
FF nevetÞropotidany 
— Gn OE on the War,» which he has bee _— 
But on: the contrary, his Hands have been often ty'd; winth !he was 
impatient to be doing ſoinething brave — — 
rather leave his Grace without Defence, than pretend todo him 
aſtzce} by entring into things he vhinks tt make a Secret gf i the 
d of the War wilh bexime'enougtufor that. In the mean bwhile; 
one may be ſure, by all one has{eytrheard;of Deputies, that iheynte 
ſomthing like Srvates's. 'Genius, whichf net pur 8 
ang thing 3+ its whble Bufineſs ves tofcheck him; when he ſtem u 
be tos für ward. If thereſote one: world de the Duke Juſtice, dhe 
Vigour that has been ud, puſhing the Wan ſhould de impued ta 


bin; and chat thete has not been more done; tobthe: Reaims he 


has! been aluays under gg always, but one Campaigu, that ay = 
e ws: hh | _ 


a a great Advantage: I 


| leſs, and take ſo much 


Ly WE'D) 


Pain zn which he has ſhewn what he would de, were he left to 
himle 


H. Had he a mind for a lingri 


War, nothing was: ſo eaſy: 
he needed only not to have fought i 


Battel, and the War mij 


have laſted there long enqugh, which that Day ended at a Blow. 


'd the 
in an ill Peace 


In one Senſe, indeed, I am willing to allow he has ptol 
War, that without him muſt have ended long 


which'be has hinder'd our coming to ſo ſoon 2s lome ſeem: to wiſh | 
ve had; And this may ſome time or other be made his Crime. In 


truth, his Conduct the whole War has been one conſtant Endeavour 


to binder its ending ill ſo ſoon as it might, and muſt have done 


otherwiſe. This made him ſo earneſt to fight the French, as we all 
know he was, the firſt Campaign, when he thought he had them at 
his made him take ſo much Pains to bring 
them to an Engagement the Second Campaign, when. he ſtole a March, 
and pals d a River, and got between their. Army and their Lines: 
This made him march to Bavaria the Third, and to the Mo/elle the 
Fourth: This made him endeavour to go to Italy the Fifth, to pte- 


vent the Ruin of the D. of Savoy, and the Loſs of All on that Side: 


This made him the Sixth ſo importunate witch the States, for near 
Two Months together, to march from the Camp of Meldert, and af- 
tet that to try to fall upon the French Army at Seneff : This made 
him the Seventh paſs the Sæhelde, and fight the Battel of Oudenarde, 
without which all Flanders muſt have been loſt; and afterwards 
make the Siege of Lille, which was the moſt ſenſible Part France could 
be wounded in 3 and 2 in December the Siege of Gand, which 
had it been left in French Hands, the Allies, inſtead of doigg any 


thing themſelves the e 'e 7h muſt have ſeen Liſle and Menin 


taken from them, without a bility of - Relieving them. This 
made him the next Lear, when he could nor Fight the: French, ſur- 
ize them wich the Siege of Tow nay 3 when they expected nothing 

h Cate that the reſt of the Campa igu might not 

be loſt. With this View: he endeavou d to ſurptize St. Guilain; and 
that failing, by the/time the Gariſon of Townay'march'd out, he bad 
23 Lines of Mont; Aſter which he t the great Battel-of 
uniers z in which the Enemy were ſo defeated; that they who bad 


haxarded a Battel to prevent the Siege of Mong, did not dare ta ven 
tum any thing for the Relief of it; towards which they did not make 


the leaſt Step tho the Allies had neither River nor Inttenehment 


to cover'them. Laſily, was this made him begin the laſt Cam? 


paign Six Weeks ſooner than the Enemy were able to take the Field f 


which gave him Poſſeſſion of their Lines, and ſoon after of Doway 4 
and had that Siege been ended in the time ptopos d, rar h 
met with the ſame Fate; which, however, was in great Meaſure 


compenſated; by the Reduction of Bethune, St. Venant, and Aire 
Which laſt Place, thaugh ſome may think it a flight Conqueſt, the 
French, who knew beſt the Importance of their on Places, thought 
it ſo great an Enterprize, that they could not believe the Allies would 
venture on it; and when twas taken, they own'd it open d to: them 


2 Pallage to the Sam; and without much Skill in Military Matters, 
2 8 | | j - | | l 
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a Man can't look upon a Map, and not ſee that beſides the Command 
of all. the Lye, which is a, vaſt Advantage for erecting Magazines 
againſt another Year, it gives the Allies a great Front, which will 
make it much more difficult for the French to ſtop their Progrels on 
that fide, when they are not confin'd to one Way only of advancing . 
to their remaining Frontier, as they would have been, had the Cam- 
paign ended without Aire. | : "ro; 0+ - 
Theſe have been the Endeavours and Steps the D. of-M, has made 
this War, which have all contributed to prolong it in one Senſe, as 
they have kept the Allies in Heart, and ſet them above the mean Con- 
ditions of an ill Peace; which they muſt have long finge ſubmitted 
to, had either the Emperor or the Duke of been ruin'd, or 
had the Enemy gain'd any conſiderable Advantage in Flanders z or if | 
our Inaction there had left the Enemy at liberty to act Offenfively in 
other Parts. All which has been preyented by the Conduct of the 
Duke of M. as you can't but ſee in what I have already ſaid ; except 
that which reſpects the Duke of Savoy; in the ſaving him you may . 
be apt to think the D. of M. could have no Part. But not to tel 


you he made all the Uſe he could of the Queen's Intereſt to ſupport. 


Pr. Eugene at the Imperial Caurt, where at that time he had his Ene- 
mies, nor to mention the Supplies he procur'd him from England 3 

if you look back five or fix Years, you will find the Duke made in 
the a 55 of Winter a Journey to Berlin, which obtain'd from the. 
King of Pruſha a Succour of 8000 Men for Italy, which had been often 
and abſolutely refus'd to the Imperial Court; and the Applications 
of the [Miniſters of England and Holland had been made to as little 
Purpoſe. Theſe were the Troops that, as we all know, enabled 
Prince Eugene to make a Stand; and two Years. after, the ſame 

for the Common Cauſe procur d for Italy Two more Reinforce ments. 

a leſſer of Palatines, and another of 10000 Heſfians ; which laſt is in 
ſo particular a manner owing to the Duke, that after they had not 
only been agreed for, but had actually began their March, they had 
been diverted from this Service, and employ'd on the Rhine, had. 
not he inen for their being ſent to Taly, where ſome were m- 
clined td think they would not be wanted, upon the Turn that the 
Battel of Name lies would probably give to Affairs. But the Event 
ſhew'd how right the Duke judg d: Nothing could have ſav d Turn, 
but a Battel, and without thoſe Troops a Battel had been bored 6 
which was difficult enough with them, And now I believe you wn. 
allow, Thave Reaſon to put the Methods that were taken to pre vent che 
Ruin of the D. of „among the Ways the D. of M. has taken to 
prevent an ill Peace: 
ftrange an Action in him, as any of the reſt; and that was his Jour- 
ney to Saxony, to erſte the K. of Sweden not to diſturb the Allies 
by the Jealouſy his Stay in Saxony gave the Emperor. What a very 
ill Influence his Stay there had on the Common Cauſe, we all know : 
How far that Journey contributed to remove it, I am not enough in 
the Secret to know -z but tis certain, he did from that time give no 
freſh Jealoulies by making any _ Demands, but on the contraxy, 


o which I ought to add another, which was a 


ulually wer, let them leave the Fi 


receded Fromi ſeveral Points, and ſet himſelf in earneſt to making 


the neceſſary Diſpoſitions for quitting Saxony; which he did ar the 
end of the Summer, as ſoon as ever the Treaty between him and the 
Emperor was fign'd 5; which put an end to the Fears the Allies had 


been ſo long under, and enabled both K. Aupuſies and the Emperor to 


ſend Troops to the Support of the common Cauſe, inſtead of drawing 
any from it; which had the King of Sweden not remov'd, they muſt 


-have done. Now what Part the D. of M. had in this, I can't pre- 


tend to 2 - but I believe I may venture to ſay, that had ſome 
others done what he did, they would have made no difficulty to give 
_ 55 the Merit, who are ſo unwilling to allow any thing to 
the D. of A. 99 * Bu | | 
Now if this be prolonging the War, the D. of M, is certainly guilty 
in a very high degree: Forallthis he has done, we are ſure, and more; 
befides a great deel of Management and Negotiation, which is yet a 
Secret to us: But thus much is open and aboye-board, And if his 
Accuſers dont mean an ill Peace, and prolonging the War to hinder 
it; I can't imagine what they would pretend. I always thought to 


take all Opportunities of acting Offeniively in an Offenſive War, had 


been the right Management, and the moſt natural way to put a good 
End to it. I never eould have ſuſpected, that Great Armies, Long 
Campaigns, Surprizing Marches, Glorious Battels, and important 
Sieges, ad been the way to prolong the War, if theſe Gentlemen 
had not told us fo, By what they find fault with, you may ſee what 
it is they like, and which way they would have a General take to 
end a War. would, it ſeems, have him manage his Troo 
tenderly and frugally, take care how he takes the Field too ſoon, for 
fear of ill Accidents ;"inflead of drawing them out in April, keep 
them in their Quarters till June; and becauſe the latter Seaſon is 
eld before the September Rains over- 
take them: To keep Men in the Field till November or December, is 
the Ruin of an Army. They would have 'him make no Sieges of 
Towns that are well fortify'd; for that is making Men run their 


Heads againft Walls: Fight no Bartels, but when you argſure of 


Victory; that is, never fight at all, much lefs fatigue the poor Men 
with great and continnal Marches to look out for the Enemy, to 


force their Camp, to attack an Entrenchment, or paſs a River in their 
- Sight. Theſe are hazardous Things, and can't be done but at great 
_ Diſadvantage: Such =" 5x have often miſcarry'd, except this 


War; and when they ſucceed, Armies often ſuffer very much: Tho" 
it muſt be confeſs'd indeed, the D. of M. has been very fortunate, in 
paſſing ſo many Rivers and Lines with ſo little Loſs. But Things 
are not the more Reaſonable, becauſe a Man has Luck; and there- 
fore he is juſtly to be blam'd for them; fot he could not be ſure he 
ſhould ſucceed, In ſhort, a General ſhould always favour his Men, 
never make unmerciful Night-Marches; tho' the Duke indeed has 


5, N them with ſtrange good Fortune, upon a great many Occa- 
i 


ons. Never march above Three Leagues at a time, thatche Enemy 


| Knowing your Rule, may never be lurpiiz'd ; for by 4 long 
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ſpecial warm Weather when Men and Officers re, van 

of their , forc'd to be without the necay Relinimem 
Laſtly, Avoid of all things Marching in wet Weather, . which tire 

the Men fir ely: And for that Reaſon, when you are in 3 8 
Camp, never leave it without conſulting the Glaſs: Wait, till it be 
ettled Fair, and then a moderate 28 can do the Men no hurt, 

t rather Good. Theſe, by the Rule of Contraries, ſeem to be the 
Methods by which theſe Gentlemen think the War ought x6 have 
been managed, Theſe are the Old Military Maxims which were evi · 
deptly good for an Army ; and *tis impoſſible, in their Opinion, 3 

eneral can recede from them ſo much as the D. of M. has done, 

ut for his R and with a Deſign to prolong the Wart. 
And it mult be confels'd, if the Generals of boch Sides were agreed . 
to fallow theſe Maxims, an Army would have a good time of it, | 
a fine Atmy, brave complete Veteran Troops: The Men. and O 
cers would underſtand their Buſineſs; and we ſhould not have oi 
Regiments fill'd with ſo many raw unexperienc'd Creatures as ate 
now in them: Belides, ſo few Recruits would be wanted, that they 
might be all pick's Men, and rais'd without any Grieyance to t 
Country. I Fancy, if the Government were of the Mind of t 
Gentlemen, and thought this the likelieſt way to put a good Eng to 
the War, there might be Generals eno found, who would be 55 | 
careful and exact to execute them; which, tis certain, the Duke | 
M. never has been, nor ever will he. And therefore, if 95 5 
Crime, tis high time he ſhould be temoy d: But if this be the Lure 
way to prolong the War, without à Poſſibility of ever coming at a 
good Peace; as I and all others, who are not in the Secret of the 
Faction mult needs. t ink it is, then the Warthe Duke of AL has 
taken, mull be the true Way to end the War by ſuch a Peagey 
as Will beſt anſwer our Deſign in going into it; 1 wo 
ly their Inſinuations againſt the Condufs of the Duke gf M. as 
he had a mind to prolong the War, are ridiculous and Leanda- 
loufly falſe; and beneſt Men muſt always think them fo, tilt they - 
ſhow that more might have been dene, or. that the Reaſon it Was 
not done proceeded from his own Fault, and not from the want. of 
any neceſſary Conſent, in others Or that he perſwaded thoſe why 
act in Conjunction with him, .to/go,agaiult their own judgments in- 
to any wrong things of his own propoſing. But I muſt beg thele 
Gentlemen to diſtinguiſh between judging of things before they are 
done, and making Judgments of them afterwards. There is nothing | 
ſo ealy as to be wile when tis too late; but the true Wildom is to 4 
know, which is the moſt Gaſanable Part to take, While the Event RE 
is future and in the dark, and the Mind muſt determine. at ſelf, AG | | 


. to what then ſeems moſt probable; when no Certainty £2 
be had, and Probabilities only ate within its Reach; and therefore. 


they can ſay. any thiog to the Purpoſe, they muſt aw, that. t! 
Duke of A. nd, Prince E. and the Deputies of the x. oy ſy 


tates, ,a0C.. 
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they are ſuppos'd to be to judge of Military Operations, have not al- 
na choſen phat fide of the Queſtion, which upon the” whole was 
not reaſonable. | 8 0 ieee 
Alus indeed, the Writer I mean of the Secret Hiſtory, who, I have 


| Feaſon to think, is abler at -asking Queſtions than he 1s. at anſwering 


them, puts in here, and with great Seriouſneſs asks, if ſome Coun- 
ter- Steps have not been made, fox fear our repeated Succeſſes ſhould 

t too quick an End to the War; and that he may not ſeem to ſuſ- 
pect this without Grounds,” he defires to know, If Jaſt Tears bloody 
Bartel was'ſo well concerted ax it might have been ; and if there was an 
abſolute Neceſſity to ſtay two Pays within Sight of the Enemy for a few 
Troops that never engag d when they came, and give em ſo much time to 
throw up fuch unequal Fortreſſes before we attack'd them ? I little 
thought to have ſeen the Battel of Tanieres inſtanc'd for a Counter-Step 


_ defign'd to hinder the Effect of our former Succefſes, when it was it 
= ſo great a one; but it ſhews the Abſurdity of their Cauſe, when 


itory it ſelf is made a Crime; and they attempt to prove a Genes 
ral deſigns to prolong the War, becauſe he has endeavour'd to force 
the Enemy to put an End to it by a new Defeat. This is a ſtrange 


Way of arguing indeed, peculiar to the Cauſe, and its worthy Defen- 


ders. It is a known Saying, Viforie ratio non vedditur; but it ſeems, 
it now muſt not be allow'd. A General has been often call'd to give 
an Account how he. came to loſe a Battel 3 but to be accountable for 
winning one,'is fomething new ; and if Victories had not been fo com- 
mon we ſhould hardly have been ſo difficult; we ſhould have underſtood 
the Value of afingle Victory, and been thankful for it; but the Num- 
ber it ſeems, has made us ſo nice, that we had rather not have them, 
if they are not juil to our Minds; if they are not of as much Conſe- 
quence as Blenheim, or as cheap as Ramellies or Oudenarde. I would 


de glad to know, if ever any one French Writer treated the Battel of | 


Landen with that Contempt that theſe Gentlemen do that of Tanjeres ; 
or thought the fighting it a Crime in the General, becauſe it was 
dear bought, 'and had little other Conſequence but the gaining what 


- Arluscalls unprofitable Honour. On the contrary, never Victory was 


ſo much magnity'd ; the;Tongues and Pens of that Nation were for 
many Years full of nothing elſe ; and yet thoſe who were at that Bat- 
tel, will tell you, that the French did not only Joſe as many Men as 
the Confederates, but double or treble their Number; and the Allies 


recover d that Defeat ſo ſoon, that in Six Weeks Time they had abet- 


ter Army than before the Battel; and all the Ule the French made of 
their Victory, was to take Charleroy, tho' the Battel was fought in June 
a Conqueſt 'pne may eaſil ſuppoſe they might have made, without 
the Putchaſe pf ſo dear a Victory, as they made thoſe of Mons and 
Namur 37775 much more Importance. Now let us ſee whether 
the Yi bf. Tanieres be on any account infetiour to that of Landen. 


That it exceeded it in Honour, Alus himſelf allows; for he grants, 
45 in all the Wars of immemorial' Time, there never was a Kattel ought, 
here mortal Men gain'd ſuch immortal Honour And whither he will 


allow it or-rot, tis as cettain, *twas mare valuable alfo in its Conſe: 
WWW 
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quence, and the Advantage the Common Cauſe reap'd from it; fot 
Mons Was evidently a greater Conqueſt in it ſelf, and of more ule de 
us, when Brabant had no other Cover, than Charleroy 
them; beſides, Charleroy might have been had without Landen, but 
Mons could not have been had Without Tanjeres ;' and tho” that Battle 
was not fought till the laſt of , Mons had not been the only 
Fruits of it, if the Weather would have permitted the Allies to k 
the Field longer: and the Succeſs of the Siege was a plain Diſcovery 
that the Loſs of the Enemy was not only as great-as that of the Allies, 


bur greater much. Why elſe ſhould they venture a Battel to prevent, 
dr 


the Siege, and yet not move a Step to diſturb it, when *twas 
Is not this a Confeſſion, that they who thought themſelves a Match 
for our. Army before the Bartel, did not think ſoafter it, tho*fo many 
Troops were employ d and weakned in the Siege ? Did" they not 
nd the time the Allies were ing the Siege, in throwing 
Vibes and drawing all the Troops together that ly they could 


And was not the | 
with Mareſchal B s in the Command of them? What, I 
would fain know, was all this for? Why ſuch ſtrong Lines, ſo vaſi an 
Army, ſo many Generals, ſo much Concern, in the middle of October, 
when the Ways were impaſſable, and the Confederate Army was en- 
tirely ruin'd by their Victory ? If their Loſs was ſo unequal as Arlus 
#bioks it was, the French might have done what they would; they 
might not only have lain till in great T illity, without any Ap- 
prehenſion of being diſturb'd by the Allies, 
to them, given them Battel, and not only ſav'd Mons, but ruin'd 
their Army, if they were ſo much 3 2 to them, as their Wri- 
ters would make the World believe. But if we will allow the French 
to be better Judges of theſe Matters than our Paper-Politicians, the 
Difference that was made by the Battel between the two ies, was 
to their Diſadvantage entirely; and the Impreſſion-which the Loſs of 
that Battel gave them, made them think themſelves never lafe; as if 
neither Weather, nor Entrenchments, nor Numbers, could effequal- 
1y ſtop the Progreſs of this Victorious Army, tho' weakned by g Sieges, 
and a Battle equal to 3 more. They ſhew'd' plainly by all their Mo- 


tions, they thought nothing impoſſible to ſuch an Army that could 
beat too, ooo Men, the beſt Troops of France, through ſuch Eu- 


trenchments, ot in the Language of the Learned Alus, through ſuch 
unequal Fortreſſes. © _ W_— enge 
| This ſhort Account, I ann perſwaded, will ſatisfy you, that the 
Battel of Tunieret was more glorious in it ſelf than that of Landen, 
more advantageous in its Confequences, more neceſſary to be fought, 
and that it turn'd the Scale more in Favour of the Conquerors. 'Why 


then muſt it be treated in ſo cold a Manner; nay, cenſur'd and con- 
demn'd? while the 'French think Landen an eternal Honour to that 


Nation, and that they can never do too much Honour to him who 
gain'd it? Why can't they, who love to imitate their dear Friends 


a hqw to value 2 Victorious General, and the Bartels 
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won for them? The French have made ſucceſsful Wars for 
| Years, and can recount the Names of many Hou in Arms; and . 
ate always ready to do Juſtice to every new Name, that brings by hi 
Fortune and Conduct freſh A their Nation: But we, God 
ws, have but one to boaſt of, that has, by his Succeſs, done much 
onour to his Country; and him we are weary. of. We were once 
ſo wonderfully grateful, that the happy Conduct of one Campaign 
was thought, or ſaid at leaſt, to be retrieving. the Honour of ou 
Arms; but now the gaining of a Victory, one would think, were 18. 
ceiving a Diſgrace. How mult :Boufflers, and Tallard, and Villeroy, 
and Vandome,' and Villars, and the reſi of the French Generals, w 
have been unfortunate this War, bleſs themſelves that they are hot 
Engliſhmen, when they ſee the Man who has beat them r treated 
in this injurious Manner in his own Countrey, after ſuch Services 
35 the reft of the World never think they can do him too much Ho- 
nour for? What Uſage muſt this General have expected had he J. 
the Battels he has won z had he in any fingle Inſtance been unfarty- 
nate z had but one ill Day ſucceeded the many Glorious ones he has 
Ain d in? If fo ſevere an Account be demanded of Tanjeres, won, 
what a Reckoning would there have been, had. that Battel turn d a- 


gainſt him? What can be more unjuſt than to impute to a Deſign | 


of prolonging the War, à Battel which was fought for no other end, 
but that the War might not be needleſly prolong'd ? A Battel, 
without which, the r 

out Action, and perhaps this laſt alſo? For we could not have car- 
ried our Arms into the 4203s, while Brabant was ſo much expos'd, 
as it was before the taking of Mons 5 which would conſequently 


have thruſt the Work of this Year ohe Campaign at leaſt backwarder, 


But if the Neceſſity, the Glory and Advantage of this Victory, can't 
keep off theſe Examiners, you may be well aſſur d it will bear Exami- 
nation: I have heard a good deal of it, and by all I can find, there 
never was 4 Battel for which there was a more unanimous Concur- 


xence of all Parties, than there was here. And the Delay that bap- 


n'd, was not only to wait for a few Troqps but for Bread, which 
Men who had been continually marching for Sven Days togeth 
were not very fit to fight without; beſides, the Troops they ſta 
were not afew, and there was a great Number of Officers with them 
and tis moſt ridiculous to fancy Troops were not worth ita — for, 
becauſe they did not engage. At that rate, all Corps de RT ve are 
very fooliſh and un ry Things. Might there not have. been an 


Occaſion for Troops becaufe there was not? Or is it no Encourage-- 


ment to Men that do engage, to know there are others ready. to ſuſtain 
them upon Occaſion ? — after all I have been aſſur d theſe Troops did 


engage, and did great Service. But tis endleſs to argue with the real 
or affected Ignorance of theſe Men: *Tis.no great Complement to our 
Generals to ſuppoſe they underftand their Buſineſs: and we ought al- 
ways to preſume they concert their Mattets well, unleſs we are ſure of 
the contrary; which we may eaſily believe neither theſe Writers nor 
their Maſters are in the Eaſe. before us; ſince they were neither at the 


F 
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Conſultations of our Generals themſelves, nor pretend to any Corre - 
ae with thoſe that were : And therefore to inſinuate that they 
d not confider things ſo maturely as they ſhould have done, is e- 
treme Impudence. Thoſe Unequal 4, indeed, whiehthe Ene- - 
my had thrown up, were, I have heard, more and greater than they” 
were thought to be: Our Generals knew were Entrenching, / 
but neither believ'd ſo much Work could have done in fo little 
Time, nor that the Fears bf the Enemy could make them think ſo - 
much was neceſſary. But this fery'd only to render the Victory more 
Glorious: And 1 all gx Fortreſſes, had — Orders, 
which, to prevent i ere given in Writi n rightly 
executed, the Price of it had been much cheaper than fe was. Br 
there is no need of ent' ring further into the Particulars of this Battel 
to ſhew the Folly and Malice of this moſt profligate Libeller, and 
the reſt of his Companions. The Event ſutficjently proves it was no 
Counter-Step to our other Succeſſes; and the hole Conduct of the 
Duke to any reafonable Man, is a Demonſtration, it could not be de- 
ſign'd for one; ſince had he a mind to prolong the War, he might 
have done it very-much at his Eaſe, without being at the leaſt Pains 
far it, ot giving the leaſt Suſpicion of deſigning it. For I have al- 


. ready ſhewn you, he have done nothing in Flanders, unleſs he 
hz. had been join'd by a Body of Imperia! Troops; which you may ima- 
2 ine did not come without ſending for; nor could they have been 
pas d, Fad for ſending for, if the Duke had done nothing more towards t- 
uently \Theſe Troops could not have been got, had not the War been car- 
arder. ry'd out of 7talyz and that could not have been, had not Pr, 'Eugene 
can't been fripported as he was; had not 8000  Pryſtans been ſent to fein- 
mi- force him one Year, and 10000 Heſtan:, beſides a Body of Palatines, 
there the next; and none of theſe, tis certain, had been ſent, but for tbe 
öncur- Duke of A. Nor even after the Italian War was at an end, would 
t hap- the Emperor have conſented that theſe Troops ſhould come to Han- 
which ders, had not the Danger the Empire was under from the Neighbour- 
eth hood of the K. of ' Sweden been remov'd; which, there is Neaſon 
a fe ry” to think, the Duke's Journey to Als Ranſtat, contributed a great 
| deal to, | 12 e 
>, Thus, you ſee, the very Poſſibility of Acting with Vigour in Flan- 
are ders, is owing to the Man, who is now accus'd of a Defign to pro- 
en 20 long the War. But this is not all: When theſe Troops were in 
rage-- Flanders, had they in the Winter been ſuffer d to return, they could 
iſtain never have come back again to any purpoſe : ſo much Time would 
vs did have been ſpent in going backwards and forwards, to and from - 
e real ters at fo great a Diſtance; beſides the Burden they would have 
> our © to the Country they muſt march thro*. To make therefore theſe 
t al- Troops uſeful; *rwas not enough to bring them to Flanders, but W 
Ire of and Means muft be found to keep them there; which was from 
nor firſt very hard to do, and every Day grows more and more difficult. 
tthe Had the Duke now a mind to prolong the War, what a fine Oppor- 
lions way is here? 'Tis but ſending theſe Troops home, and nothing is 
fo eaſy 


a5 to ſay, 'Tis impoſlible to keep them there any longer: — 


— 
— 
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to the Common Cauſe, ' What now can be more ſenſeleſs. 
and ridiculous, what more unjuſt and villanous, than to accuſe ſuch / 
à Man of prolonging, the War unneceſſarily > What haye the poor 
People of England done, to be ſo groſly impos'd upon? Or what 
Treatment does ſuch a deteſtable Writer delerve from them, that 
uſes ſuch baſe and vile Artifices to corrupt their Eee and in- 
cenſe them againſt thoſe who have done their Country the trueſt, 
the moſt faithful, and moſt impoſtant Services ? . Farewel Grati- 
tude, and Juftice and Honeſty, and all Common Senſe, if ſuch Opi- 
nions can 


dible, and by a ſtrange Rapidity of Succeſs and Victory, has outdone- 
our moſt forward Hopes, and by all his Actions given che World the 
e Proofs, that he never thinks he can put an End to ii 
too LOOK. | i 


If any thing in the World be certain, I think this is, That the N. 


of M-—— has not prolong'd the Wat in the Quality of General: 
Whether what they impute to him in his other Capacity, as Plenipo- 
tent iary, has any better Grounds for it, ſhall be the Buſineſs of ano- 


ther Letter. In the mean time, I am perſwaded, you will not be in 


haſte to hear what I have to ſay upon that Subject; ſince nothing 
enn be more improbable,” than that a Man ſhou'd endeavour to undo 
in one Quality, all he has been doing with ſo much Glory and Suc- 
ceſs in another. | 


Such is the yretched Stuff which is impos'd on the Credulity of 


this poor Nation, by theſe Infamous Libellers; who take Advan- 
tage of the Ferment we are in, to make us believe Contradifions., 
But what a mean Opinion muſt theſe Men have of our Exgliſſß Un- 
dierſtandings, to think we may be thus us d? Sure, by Degrees we 
ſhall recover our ſelves, and let them ſee, we are not the Fgols they 
take us for: Which we might ſoon do, if we would but reffect a lit- 
tle; and ask our ſelves a very few Queſtions ; ſuch as theſe ;/ What 
aan be greater Folly, than to believe in Things we don't under- 
- and, Men, who, we find, lye ſo groſly in thoſe we do? What 
can Mew, who, we know don't want Cuiining, mean by impoſing on 
the Nation in ſuch a mannes, as if all were Fools beſides themſelves ? 
| Can there be any other Reaſon for their not keeping within the 
Bounds of Probability at leaſt, but that they have nothing to ſay, 
which has ſo much as the Appearance of Truth in it? What a ſad 
Cauſe muſt it be, that ſtands in need of ſuch infamous Methods to 
4 on it? What can be a ſurer Proof of the Abilities and Good- 
neſs of the-Perſons they Defame, than to be forc'd to have Recourſe 
to ſuch vile Artifices ? What can induce Men to act ſo baſe a Part, 
but ſome End they dare not own? And what can that be, but cithes 


oO 
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che States of Brabant and Flanders do already ſay this; That they are 
ſo much in Debt, that the are nor able to ſubſiſt th ele N 
/ Winter-Quarters. And t they have perſiſted in to that tos we 
vail with them, to make one Effort more, in a Point of ee K 


5 be entertain d of a General, who, inſtead of prolonging the 
War, has precipitated it ih a manner that will hereafter ſeem incre - 
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to gi ve us up directly to France and the Pretender, or at leaſt to 
tify their own Ambition, at the Hazard of their Country? 


ought we not to be our Guard- againſt Men, — 4 | 
they uſe, ſo plainly fhew they intend. us no good. Cogan et , 


our ſelves ſafe in Guides, who take lo much Pains to DT 
would lead after them? Shall we not ſuſpe& Men — ſome 

Deſign: upon us, when they try] to perſwade us out of our Senſes ; 
when they tell us, what ruins Credit, will raiſe Money that to 


check the Pr 

ans the only 8 a good End to R? 
put Theſe ueſlions to. Gut {i 

— ſoon * _—_— of our — for theſe falſe Patriots ; 4 

while they pretend to be our Frie * ate doing the Enemy the grea- 

teſt Service that can bez ſo mueh 


very ſure, . * 
x e kant v . 8 129 A, 


5 we T ſeel Ron ps vs Effects, before we are much older; 

Providence has on — many Occaſions favour d ux, dt rum nil, 
in in ſpite of all theſe ſixange Conttivances to ruin us, or rather Pre 
us ruin our oven, w to hope for better Things, 


ive tis rediow Loner, and ibis Length of ie 


You will f 


to the Deſire I have, of eee ou the fulleſt Satisfaction in the 
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viee, that France muſt be very 
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S IR, 8 . Decem. 22, 1710. , 
INCE yo are pleas'd to ſay you have receiv'd Satisfaction in 
what I have written of the Management of the War, I will 
now give you the fair and plain Account you defire, of what 
has been doing theſe Two Years, with reſpect to Peace: And 
I will ſhew you how the Negotiations at the Hague and 
Gertruydenberg came both to fail of the Succeſs that was expected 
from them. This is a Task, which, I confeſs, at this time I ſhould 
Wiſh to be excus'd from; fince you own your ſelf eonvinc'd, from 
the D. of M's Conduct in the War, that ho particular Blame can lye 
upon him, with Relation to a Peace; which was all I undertook to 
Prove to you: But Tam on ſo many Occaſions made ſenſible, how 
very little this Affair is underſtood, that I can't refuſe telling you 


What Iknow of it, I every Day meet with ſomething or other that 


convinces me, how much this Matter wants to be explain'd; there 


de ing no Point that People are ſo uneaſy at, or ſo much in the dark 


about, and conſequently in which they can be ſo eaſily impos d on by 


the falſe Inſinuations of thoſe, whoſe Intereſt it is to lay all the Load 


they can upon the late M. which they can do no way mote effectually, 
than by repreſenting them engag'd in a black Bellen to e 


* 
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the War, and the D. of M. at the Head of it. This is a' Calumny ' 
they are concern'd to faſten on him and his Friends, on a double Ac- - 
count; not only to juſtify their ſtrange hard Uſage of them, but to 


remove from themſelves the Odium/rhey have Reaſon to fear may in 
a little time lie heavily upon them, notwithſtanding / their ' preſent 
Majority, For if the Fruits of ſo Glorious a War ſhould be loſt, 
which they ſeem already apprehenſive of, and we ſhould be at laſt 
forc'd to ſubmit to an ill Peace, they know True Brieains will be apt 


to ask the Reaſon of it r. therefore theſe Gentlemen are already 


fencing againſt the evil Day, by throwing, if they can, upon the Old 
M—= the Blame which —ͤ— Il upon themſelves: And 
that it can fall no where elſe, you will be ſoon ſatisfyd, When I 
have ſhewn you, that the ill Succeſs uf theſe Negotiations is wing to 


no wrong Conduct in the D. of M. or in any other Perſon — Er 
and 


them on the Part of the Allies; but that inſtead of Re | 
Blame, all their Miniſters, * — in this Affair, habe deſerv'd 
the — Commendation and Efteem, for the Fairneſs, Unanimity 

and Steddineſs they have ated with, to the great Diſappointment of 
the Enemy, whohad Reaſon and Experience hon their fide, to 
flatter themſelves, that in an Alliance conſiſting of ſo many Parts, and 
of ſuch different Intereſts, ſome might be tempted, by the large Of- 
fers made them, to deſert the Common Cui 3 which wou'd force 
the reſt to comply on cheaper Terms. Fance has not on this Occaſi- 
on been wanting to. it ſelf, in repeating and improving, if poſſible, 
its uſual Artifices*: What has rendred them unſucceſsful; is an un- 
_ Firmneſs on the Past of the Allies, who have bravely rejected 
all Separate Views, and have perſiſted to act with one Spirit in De- 
fence of ſo good à Cauſe. R. (72071 2025 I 

\ I need not tell you, what Ad 2 fingle Power has over 2 


Confederacy, / in treating of Peace, as well as in making War; el- 
cially when France is that fingle Power. The French have ſhewn - 
r, more than half a Century, that there is no Artifice ſo baſe, they 

won't employ to compaſs their Ends; no Promiſes ſo fair, no Aſſe- 


verations ſo folemn, they won't make, to amuſe and divide thoſe 
they treat with. They are ſo fat from keeping the. Treaties they 


make, that they intend to break them at the very time they are ma- 
king them: They have never in any one Treaty, ſince that of Mun-. 


ſter, troubled themſelves with executing what had been promis'd in 
the moſt ample Words, after the Treaty was once fign'd'; Nay, 
ſomerimes after they had induc'd the Principal Allies ta conſent to 2 
Treaty, they have in the very drm Congreſs for a General Peace, diſ- 
cover d their Inſincerity. This, one who is ſo well acquainted as 
you ate with the Hiſtory of Europe, knows it to be ttue of all 


the Treaties France has made for theſe laſt 50 Years. To go no fur- 
ther back than the Treatyof Reſwick, -which is freſh in every Bodies | 


Memory; the French were not content, not to execute great Part 
what by that Treaty they were oblig'd to, and to execute other Parts 
of it in ſoſcandalous a manner, as defeated in great: meaſure the In- 


. 
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jon of the Articles; but at the very firſt open Conference, they - 
ona to OTA ITS < p | meu d 


ſhew'd what: was to be expected from them: What they had pro- 
mis d as the Foundation of the Iteaty, both at the Hague, and at the 
Court of S eden, who were to he the Medistots, they. not only: te- 
. fus'd ta comply with, but uttecly,diſown'd the having ever promis d. 
becauſe it was Verbal only, and could not be ſhe yn under their Hand 
And with teſpect to England in particular, tis nototious that When 
— my Lord Fort land demanded the Removal of the Engliſh Coprt from 
St. Germans, according to what Mateſchal Bauffſers bad in the Name 
of the King agreed to ; the King, when the Mateſchal could nor de- 
. un the Promile, deny d his having given him any Authority to make 
I it. But this is a Fault that will, I know, be eaſily forgiven the 
75 French King by ſome Men, for the ſake of a Cotreſpondence whieh 
a could not ſo ealily: be camy d on, ii the St. Germans Court were 1 
moved fatther off, Ereſher ſtill in our Memories, is the ſtrange 
Part the Freud acted in the famous Treaty of Partition. They were 
not only ſolhaitipg at Madrid a Mil in favour of Frante, at the time 
the Treaty was making; but the very Treaty it ſelf, was the great 
A ad en 10 induce the, Spaniſh Court to conſent to 
fuch a Will, as the only way to prevent the Partition they were ſo a>; 
verſe to. And to compleat the Perfidiouſneſs of France in this Af- 
fait, when the late Kiog, upon notice of what Mareſchal Harrourt 
was doing at Madrid, lent a Miniſter Expreſs to. Verſailles to com»! 
plain of it, the King of France. not only deny'd; his knowing any 
thing of the Matter, but under his Hand declar'd, in a Letter to the 
late King, That tho' a Will ſhould. be made in favour of his Family, 
he would take no Advantage of it, but adhere: to the Partition. This 
is the Prince we. have been. theſe two Years treating with; whoſe: 
many Breaches of Publick Faith, and baſe Artifices, Europe has ſuf- 
fer'd ſo much by, that no body, who is in earneſt for à good Peace, 
can wonder that the Allies think no Care and Cireumſpection too 
great not to be deceiv'd any more; at leaſt, not in ſo important a 
Point as the Reſtitution of the Spaniſþ Monarchy; upon which the 
Safety and Liberty of us and our Allies; and I may add, of all Eu- 
rope, ſo much depend. | [a 0di 6,0 id Pit ot ARCALALY 
France could never have ſo great a Temptation to deceive, as now; 
nce, unleſs they can deceive us, the Point they have been labouring 
r abave 60 Years, muſt be loſt; the Uſurpation of the Spaniſh Mo- 
narchy being the Grand Intrigue, by which they have govern'd all 
heir Motions fince the Treaty of Munſter + For it was with this 
iew, as we ſee by the Memoirs lately publiſh'd of that Treaty, that 
Cardinal Mazarin preſs'd the Sauiſb Match whoſe Words iu a Let- 
ter to the French Plenĩpotenti . Jun. 46. are ſo remarkable, 
that II can't forbear tranſcribing them. The Infanta, fays he, being 
Marry d to His Majeſy, we may pretend to the Succeſhon of thoſe King» 
oms, notwithſtanding any Kenunciation'they may force him to make 
-$ INS How _ a Ja 9 ag 22 88 aſpirer * 
ce es Royaumes diE ſpagne, UNCIATION qu'on lui 
en fit faire. Such is the —— pres Cardinal, ſuch the Jaſtice 
and Goodneſs of the Cauſe, the King of France has 8 
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and Spain being 
the moſt fatal thing that can poſſibly befall them; which, fanulg it 


general 
Treaties they have made for theſe laſt 30 nary will; I doubt not, 
convince you of the Neceſſity there was for the Allies to refuſe entting 
— tip Conferences for a General Peace, till ſome Preliminaries; 
were firſt ſettled, as a Foundation on which it ſhould be. built. But 
before we come to conſider the Preliminaries themſelves, that you 


may the better judge of the Sincerity of Fance, I muſt obſerve td 


u, That they had previouſly, by their Emiſſaries, been feeling the 
Pulle of the Dutch pou by the mighty Profeſſions they made of the 
ſincere Defares of the King to put an End to the War, the ; 
obtain'd ſome private Conferences, the Beginning of the 170 - 
laſt Year z in which-the Reſtitution of Spain and the Indies 1 


to King Charles, was always ſuppos d as the firit Step towards 2; - 
d 


Treaty; and for the reft, they hop'd the Dutch for their Part, would 
not be very difficult, ſince they were aſſur d, that in other Points they 


might have. their own Terms; and not only be ſecur'd by a good Bar- 
rier, in which the French were pleas'd to be very Liberal, hut likewiſe 


be made very eaſy in relation to Trade. The Dutch, who on this Oe- 
caſjon ſhe w d they underſtood the French, as well as the French thought 
they did them, appear'd to be very well pleas'd to. hear of Overtures 
of Peace, and expreſs'd great Readineſs to enter on a Treaty; but that 
they could do nothing without the Concurrence of their Allies, to 
whom they communicated what had paſs d; and in Order to a 
Treaty, gave Leave to the Miniſters of France to come to Holland; 
firſt to Monſieur Rouille, and afterwards to the Marquis de Tbrcy; 
who both timꝰ'd their coming thither too remarkably not to be t 
Notice of. The D. of M. made two Vo 
one in the Beginning of March, N. S. which was the ſooneſt the A 


fairs of tha War would admit of his Return, after the Campaign of | 


Life; the other about the End of April, when he went to communi- 
cate to the Queen what had paſs d, and to receive her Inſtructions, 


Now Monfieur Rowille came to Holland almoſt as oon as. the D. Was 


gone from thence the firſt time; and the Marquis ds. Tory mn 


of the French, in al the. 


that Spring to England, 


ſoon after the D s leaving it the ſecond :. By which it ſhould ſeem 
they thought they might make ſome Advantage of his Abſence ; and 
that it was for their Maſter's Service, to have the Dutch as much as 

they could to themſelves, as the likelieſt Way to "procure ſuch a 
Peace as they had a Mind to. I can't but obſerve on this Occaſion, 
that the Gentlemen who are ſo angry with the D. of M. have the 
Happineſs to have the French on their Side, in what relates to Peace: 
as well as War: For they too, it ſhould ſeem, diflike the D for a 

Henipotentiary, as much as they do for a General much leſs can they 
endure the Thoughts that he ſhould be both, ſince they are ſure to be 

obſtructed by him in all their Defigns, and can make neither War 
nor Peace to their Mi as long as he is at the Head of them. 
Theſe are the Sentiments of the French 5 and in them tis natural e- 
nough; bur ſure this muſt ſeem ſtrange Language here in the Mouths. 
of Men, who would be thought to be the implicite Admirers of Her 

M 's Royal Wiſdom : *Tis but an odd Way, for a Party ta 

expreſs rneir great Deferenceto the Judgment of a Sovereign they tell 

you 1 to ridicule the Choice ſhe has made of a Flenipoten- 
tiary. Infallibility, I confeſs, is no Part of the Prerogati ve; 2 it 

ſeems to be growing faſhionable of late with theſe Men, to think, or 
rather ſay ſo; which makes it the more extraordinary for them to 
Cenſure Her — ſo freely as they do; which a very little Mo- 
deſty would keep them from, in this Point at leaſt, fince all the Al- 
lies approve Her Choice, and the Emperor has done the ſame thing 
himſelf. Theſe two great Princes think thoſe the fitteſt Perſons to 
treat of Peace, who have carry d on the War with ſuch Succeſs ; 
whoſe Conduct ſhews that they have nothing ſo much at Heart, as 
the Intereſt and Glory of thoſe they ſerve ; and that they think no- 
thing ſo truly an Honour to themſelves, as to finiſh this great War 
a ſafe and honourable Peace. Theſe are the Views the D. of M. 
Pr. Eugene have acted with, and 'tis this has recommended them to 
the Favour of theſe Princes, who from the Experience they had of 
them as Generals, choſe them for their Plenipotentiaries. But the French 
it ſeems, and their Friends here, are of another Mind; and for this 
Reaſon, Monſieur Rouille, and the Marquis de Torcy, came neither of 
them into Halland, till the D. of M. had left it: Which was a rue 
Proof, that they had ſome Defigns which they fear'd he would not 
come into; and that in his and Pr. Eugene s Abſence, they hop'd the 
States, by the great Inclination they expieſs'd for Peace, might be 
drawn in to conſent” to ſome Points, which might either produce a 
Treaty to their Minds, or divide the Allies among themſelves. This 
they hop'd to do theſe two Ways; firſt, by Gaining their Conſent to 
2 Partition, which they had never abſolutely declar'd againſt 3 and 
next, by offering to them in Conſideration for that, a greater Barrier 
than they thought conſiſtent with the Intereſt and Honour of the 
Houſe of Austria. The firft of theſe they knew the Emperor would 
not agree to, and neither the Emperor nor England to the latter. And 
from this Occaſion and Ground for Diviſion, they promis'd them - 
el ves great Succeſs. But to their Surprize, the Firmneſs * the 
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States was ſo great, that as they wauld abſolutely fejec n i fo 
neither w they agree to any thing ſeparately from the reſt 

Allies, nor enter into any Treaty but jointly with the Nusen and the 
Emperor; who, to ſhew their Readineſs to hearken to any reaſona- 
ble Terms of Peace, that would anſwer the End for which they went 


into the War, immediately upon notice of the als the Frenab 
had made, ſent to the Hague the D. of M. and Prince Eugene ; the 
firſt was atrended by my Lord Town/bend,. and the other was ſoon fol- 


low'd by Count Zinzendorff. And both theſe Miniſters diſtinguiſh'd 
themſelves in theſe Negotiations very much to the Satisfaction of 
all the reſt ; my Lord Townſhend particularly, has by his oe Senſe 
Integrity, nneſs and Affability, acquir'd the uni verſal Eſteem of 
the States, and all the reſt of the Allies, beyond what could be hop'd 
from ſo young a Miniſter, and to ſuch a Degree as will always be re- 
membred to his Honour in that Country, however it may be dem d 
or forgot in this. If therefore you don't meet with his and Count 
Zinzendorff s Names in what follows, I muſt deſire you would ſuppoſe 
of them what I ſay of the Two Generals, ſo far at leaſt, as to think 
they did not in any thing of Moment ever differ from them, , 
But to proceed: Upon the Arrival of theſe Mioilters at the Hague, 
Conferences were daily held with thoſe of France, to ſettle Prelimi- 
nary Articles. In the treating of which, their Inſincericy ſoon difco- 
d it ſelf, and great Reaſon was given to ſuſpect their chief Aim 
was to amuſe and divide Thoſe they ſeem'd ſo much in haſt to agree 
with; That if they could not get ſuch a Peace for themſelves as they 
deſir'd, the Campaign at leaſt might be loſt to the Allies. For it was 
very obſervable, that they eaſily agreed, and in a very little Time af- 
ter theſe Conferences were begun, to all the Demands of England and 
” Holland for themſelves, tho' ſome Articles were contain d in both, 
which the Frenchnever dreamt of being ask'd, when the firſt Oyer- 
tures of Peace were made; ſuch as the demoliſhing of Dunkirk, and 
the giving up my Towns which were no part of the Spaniſh Nether- 
lands, at the time of King Charles's Death, nor had in the Courſe of the 
War been taken from them. When the ficſt Steps to a Treaty were 
made, the French ſo little thought of theſe Demands, that the quitting 
even Liſle and Menin was refus'd. But now theſe extraordinary Points 
on the Part of England and Holland, were by the Miniſters of France 
readily 2 to, and yet at the ſame time great Diſhculty was 
with Reſpe& to what was ask 'd for the Emperor and the Duke of Sa- 
voy 3 tho there was nothing in thoſe Articles but what was extremely 
realonable, and neceſſary to ſecute the Dominions of thoſe Princes 
from the Invaſions they would otherwiſe be expos d to There was 
an Interval of ſeveral Days, before the French Miniſters wauld treat a- 
bout theſe Articles; nor did they at laſt conſent to them, but with a 
Reſerve, and a Declaration that this was beyond their Inſtructions; 
and that therefore they muſt ſuſpend a full Aſſent, till the further 
Pleaſure of the King was known. Now what could be the Meaning 
of this Management, but to. enſnare the Maritime Powers if they 
could, and draw them into a baſe Deſign of (acrificing the Jatereſt | 
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their Allies to their own ? And what Uſe: can any body ims- 
gine they would have made of this, but to engage the Allies in a 
Quarrel among themſelves, afid to take Advantage of their Dif- 
Ferences, to break the Confederacy, and to entice ſome of the 
Members of it by large Offers to come into ſeparate Meaſures with 
them? But this Scheme failing, by the firm Adherence of the Ma- 
xitime Powers to the reft of the Allies, there was one Article ſtill 


, xemain'd to be adjuſted, which in effect ineluded all the reſt, and 


which would afford the French a ſpecious Pretence for breaking off 
the Treaty whenever they had a mind to itz and that was to tettle 
Terms, on which a perpetual Suſpenfion of Arms ſhould be agreed. 
No body had ever doubred,. but that there was ſuch an Underſtanding 
between the French King and his Grandſon, that the Former could 
oblige the Latter to reſigu the Spaniſb Monarchy whenever he pleas'd; 
fince he not only gave it the Duke of Anjou at firſt, but had hitherto 


- Tupporred him in it. ' Accordingly every thing about him was entirely 


French 3 and the Reſtitution of Spain at leait, and the Indies, had, as 
1 obſerv'd before, always been ſuppos'd: And as this was the Point 
that occaſion d the War, the firft thing ſettled in the Preliminaries 
was 2 perfect and entire Ceſſion of the whole Spaniſh Monarchy to 
King Charles the Third, to be made within Two Months from the 
Firſt of June following. And in caſe the Duke of Anjou ſhould make 
any Diffticulty to comply with this, 'tis expreſly-covenanted in the 
Fourth Article, -That His Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty and the Allies ſhall 
take in Concert the proper Meaſures to oblige him to it: What was 
to be underſtood by taking proper Meaſures, both Sides were content 
ſhould not be then explain d. Thus far look'd well, and one would 


have thought, the French meant in earneſt that the Duke of Aujon 


mould immediately quit Spain to his Competitor: Bur all hitherto 
was Words only, and would ſignify nothing, unleſs the Execution of 
this eſſential} Point was effectually provided for; and there was but 
one Way of doing this, which-was to make this Ceſion one of the 
Conditidbns of continuing the Suſpenfion of Arms, agreed to in the 


- 34th Article, to the Concluſion of a general Peace; which was accor- 


dingly done in the 37th Article, which declares, That this Suſpenſion 
ſhall continue till a general Peace, provided the King of France executes 
all that is promis d on his Part in the foregoing Articles, and the whole 
Spaniſh Monatchy be reſtor d, rendue & cedes, to King Charlet, as is ſetti d 
in theſe Articles. This Article touch'd home, and difcover'd plain- 
ly, that all the French pretended to conſent to in this Fundamental 
Point, was mere Grimace; and that they meant nothing elſe but to 
draw the Allies into a ſeparate Peace, and leave them to get Spain as 


| they could: This was the moſt they meant; and I am apt to think, 
for Reaſons I will give you by and by, they did not mean fo much; 
but whether they did or not, they did not want a ſpecious Cover for 


their Oppoſition to this Artiele; they made great Profeſſions of the 
Sincerity of their King's Intentions ; that he would punctually exe- 
cute all that depended upon him; and that he would endeavour to 
perfwade his to a Compliance; but that bo teres him. to it 
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and that within ſo ſhort a Term, was not in his Power that it wou d 
therefore be impoſlible for the King to conſent to this Article; and 
to conſent to the reſt of the Preliminaries, , unleſs an abſolute Suſ- 
penſion of Arms were agreed to, wou'd be to leave himſelf at the 
Mercy of the Allies, and put himſelf into a much worſe State than 


before; and theſe Pretences, you may be ſure, wanted no Art to ſer 


them off: But to all this *twas eaſy to anſwer, that they were fully pers 
ſwaded that if the King-were really in earneſt in this Matter, he might 
certainly recall his Grandſon without any Difficulty ; and provided 
he acted the fair Part, and did all he could towards it, accord ing to 
the 4th Article, he might depend upon it, the Allies would take no 
Advantage of any Words in the 37th, to begin the War again upon 


him, when he had faithfully perform'd the other Parts of it, and 


ſurrender'd the Places agreed to be deliver d up to them in the 35th. : 
That ſuppoſing what they objected to this Article, were not a pre- 
tended, but a real Difficulty, which could hardly be beliey'd,, the 
Conſequence then would be, that the Allies muſt either truſt to the 
Sincerity of France, or France to that of the Allies. As the King, 
ſuppoſing it not in his Power to oblige the Duke of Anjou to reſign, 


would by executing the reſt of the Treaty be at the Mercy of the Al- | 


lies; ſo on the other Hand, if the Allies made a Peace with the 
King without this Article, they ſhould be at his Mercy for the Re- 
covery of the Hop Monarchy, which was the great Point for which 
they enter'd into the War; but which they could never hope to gai 
if he did not abſolutely abandon his Grandſon ; which they could 
no means depend on, while they had. nothing but his bare Word 
or it. Now in this Caſe, which is more reaſonable, for France to 
truſt the Allies, or the Allies France ] This cant be a very hard 
Queſtion, fince France has been | 
on ſo many Occaſions, that tis hard to find an Inſtance to the con- 
trary. This very War will make two notorious Inſtances of this re- 
membred to all Ages; the ſcandalous. Violation of the Partition Trea- 


ty, almoſt as foon as made; and the Uſurpation of the Spaniſh Mo- 


narchy, notwithſtanding the moſt ſolemn and repeated Renunciations 
that had been made of it. *Twou'd be endleſs to enter into a Detail 
of all the Complaints of this Kind againſt France fince the Py 
Treaty. And therefore it can't be reaſonable for the Allies to truſt 
thoſe, by whom they have ſo often been deceiv'd : But tis not fo with 
them, they never have been guilty of the Breach of Publick Faith in 
their Tranſactions with France, in any flagrant Caſe, at leaſt I know 
of none: But I will venture to add further, that they neither would, 
nor if they would, can they act a. falſe Part in ſuch a Caſe as this. 
They wou 4 not, they don't think it for their Intereſt to continue or 
renew a War unneceſſarily ; they ate ſufficiently weary, the Burthen 
of the War has lain ſo heavy upon them, that they wou'd. be glad to - 
have a little Reſpite, and to be at leiſure to cultivate the Arts of 
Peace, and enjoy as faſt as they can ſome Fruits of it. Thus they 
always have done; they have hardly had Patience to keep up their 


Armies till a Peace was ſign'd : 8 this Humour of che 22 A 


guilty of the Breach of Publick Faith - 
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nas made the French have ſo little Regard to execute their Treaties 


with them; beſides it muſt be ond there is a great Probity, Plain- 
neſs, and Honeſty both in the Durch and Germans, which appear in 
all the Affairs of Common Life, and have been very obſervable in 
their Dealings with the French all this War; in which the Allies, 
notwithſtanding the many Provocations they have receiv'd, have in 


po Inſtance retaliated, when they could not do it without Breach of 


Faith. The War in Flanders affords many Inftances of this; that 
they have always punctually perform'd whatever Articles they have 
fign'd ; and not made Reprilals, where even honeſt Men have thought 
they might have done it, without any Violation of Juſtice, But the 
greateſt Inſtance, and the only one I ſhall name, is their exact Perfor- 


mance of rhe Treaty for the Evacuation of the Milaneſe ; when the 


French had juſt Reaſon to fear their Troops would have been detain'd 
aga inſt the Letter of the Aricles, in revenge of the Injuſtice and In- 
ſolence with which they had diſarm'd and ſeiz d a confiderable Body 
of the Duke of Savoy's Topps, at the very time he was in Alliance 
with them. I need fay nothing of our own Country, that France 
could have no Reaton io fear any Perfidiouſneſs from home: The 
Character of her Majeſly is too well known to give the French nds 
for any ſuch Suſpicion; and had we a Prince of Jeſs Renown on the 
Throne, France would have little to fear from him, unleſs he were 
ſupported by his People; which no Sovereign of England has ever 
been, whey they have thought the War he made unjuit. But tis not 
enough to Tay the Allies would not be falſe, nor act againſt the Inten- 

ions of a Publick Treaty, I think I may affirm, they can't be ſo. 
A fngl Potentate is Maſter of his own Will, and can. act without 

ontroul; but a Confederacy can do nothing without a Concurrence 
of all Parts; which in ſo unjuſt a Cauſe as this there would be no 
Reaſon to apprehend.” When all the moſt juſt and neceſſary Cauſes 


of a War concur, *tis very hard to 5 Confederacy long together; 
much leſs can it be imagin'd it ſhould | 


kept up to opprels a Prince, 
who has done all he can to ſatisfy the Demands of all Parties. Either 
Honeſty or Intereſt will certainly diſarm ſome of them. No Allie, 
when he has gain'd all he can hope for by the War, will be willing 


to continue the Expence of it in Complement to any of the, reſt, 
* eſpecially when the Cauſe is manifeſtly unjuſt : No, were jt ever fo 


juſi, this is hardly to be hop'd for, When a Confederacy is very 
ſucceſsful, Jealouſies naturally ariſe among themſelves ; and they are 
more concern'd that one Part ſhould not be too, great _— and 


have too much to their Share, than that any other ſhould not 


enough. Of which we ſee an Inflance, though a very fooliſh one, 
amoug our ſelves ; our preſent Maſters of Politicks, to render the 
very Succeſſes of the Wat odious, alarm us with new Fears, which 


no body before ever thought of; and tell us, The Dutch will have by 


this Treaty a better Country than their own. And if a certain Cor- 


rekpondence by way of Calais, has been continu'd, France might be 


aſſur'd, that no Advantage would be taken of the 37th Article, tho 
Hain were not relinquiſ d in the Time ſtjpulared ; and that * 
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they might ſafely ſign the Pteliminaries, for that the War could not 


be rene w d, ſince they might depend on it, that England would never - 


conſent to uſe in ſo barbarous à Manner, a Prince, whom ſo great a 
Party among. them have always had ſo much Refpec for: And 
without England they know the reſt of the Allies could do nothing. 
But whether it was more reaſonable for the Allies to truſt France, 
or France the Allies, was not left at this time to general Reflections. 
What was doing at this very Juncture in Spain, gave the Allies abun» 
dant Cauſe to ſulpect the Sincerity of France; that they meant nothing 
leſs, -than the Reſtitution of. that Monarchy. No body. that looks 
into the Accounts of that Time, and ſees how thick Expreſſes went 
one upon another between France and Spain, can doubt, whether the 
2 — his Grandſon did not perfectly well agree : And not only 
the News of that time, but the Fadts themſelves ſhew, that the King 
gave him all poſſible Aſſurances, . that he would not abandon him, 
tho” it was neceſſary for his Affairs to promiſe it. This, I ay, is 
very plain from what was at that time doing in Spain; for tho” the 
Marg. de mo told the Allies, He did not know but K. Philip might 
be at Paris before him, there was not the leaſt Sign of any Intention 
to relinquiſh Spain z but on the contrary, there were on the Part of 
the D. of Anjou, all the Appearances that could be of a Prince, that 


thought of nothing leſs: For the War was preſs'd with the utmoſt 


Vigour inall Parts; Alicant was beſieg d at a vaſt Expence, and other 


Places in Valencia were reduc'd with all Diligence; Preparauons 


were made for the Siege of Gironne, and the Army was put into the 
beſt Condition it cou'd be, to invade Catalonia; and at the ſame time 
the Marq. de Bay advanc'd cloſe to the Portugueſe in Eſtremagur a, 


with a Deſign to give them Battel; in which, againſt the Opinion 


of my Lord G. they l prevented him. This did not look like 
a Deſign to quit Spain to King Charles; but on the contrary, ſhew d 


a Reſolution to drive him out of it, if poſſible. But what gave the 


Allies a greater Jealouſy than all this, was the cauſing the Prince of 
Aſturias to be acknowledg'd Preſumptive Heir of Spain by all the 
States of the Kingdom; which Ceremony was perform'd with the 
greateſt Magnificence the-7th of April, that is, about à Month after 


M. Rouille had been in Holland; which Proceeding, you may remem- - 


ber, every body was then alarm dat; ſuch a Step being plainly taken 
for no other End, but to lay in Matter for a new War z or rather 


"was a Declaration, That an End could not be put to . as long as ; 
e 


the Reſtitution of Spain was made one Condition of a Peace. The 
French Migiſters had but one Reply to this ; That their Maſter was 
not anſwerable for what the D. of Anjou had done; but that for his 
own Part he was ſincere, and wou'd do whatever depended upon 
him, and that therefore, if a Peace was not concluded, it could not 
lie at his Door. The. Allies, tho' they could not think what was 
urg'd had any Truth. in it, yet to ſhew ho far they were from de- 


ſigning to impoſe upon the King impoſſible Conditions, thought of 


an Expedient which could not he refus'd, without diſcovering, that 
France meant nothing by this r but to make Peace for Nees | 
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elves, and to leave the Allies involv'd in a War with Spain, If it 
was not in the King's Power to oblige his Grandſon to retire out of 
Spain, they deelar'd they would be content with his doing what evi- 
dently was in his Power; which was to deliver up to them ſuch Pla- 


ces in the Spaniſþ Dominions, as were Gariſon'd by his own Troops. 


But this Expedient was rejected; and the Marquis de Torcy thinkit 

I ſuppoſe, that the Allies infilting upon the Duke of Anjou's being 

Re I'd, was a more ſpecious Handle to break off the Treaty upon, 
han the Refuſal of the Expedient they propos'd inſtead of it, he a- 
greed at laſt to let the 37th Article ſtand as it is now worded; which 


is perfectly agreeable to the main Deſign of the Treaty, and to the 


Tenor of the other Articles; but with a Reſerve, as be fore, to know 
the King's Pleaſure, without whoſe further Inſtructions he could not 
Sign. And thus the Conferences held to ſetile theſe Preliminaries, 


ended the 28th of May, and were the ſame Day Sign'd by the Allies. 


The Marquis de Torcy immediately ſet out for Verſailles, leaving 
Monſieur Nouille behind, to whom he promis'd to return the King's 


© Anſwer by the 4b of June at fartheſt ; which, from the Neceſſity of 


the King's Affairs, the Point the Treaty was carry'd to, the Mar- 
quis's Rank and Character, and Perſonal Merit, and the great Prote- 
flations he made of his Maſter's Sincerity, was hop'd would be fa 


vourable: Bur moſt of all, from his Deſire to the Allies at parting, 


That they would haften the. Ratifications of theſe Articles, with al 
the Diſpatch they could. 1 | | 

'" Theſe Hopes the Marquis left with the Allies, and the near Pro- 
ſpe& of a good Peace, fill'd all People with a Joy that is not to be 
expreſs d. They waited with great Impatience for the 4th of June; 
'twas the next Day before the Anſwer came; upon the Receipt of 
which, Monſieur Roui le acquainted the Allies, that the King could 
not agree to theſe Preliminaries: The Articles excepted againſt, 
were the ſame that the Marquis had before diſputed, thoſe relating 
to the Emperor and the Duke of Savoy, and the 37th. The Allies 


| were not alittle ſurpriz'd at this Anſwer, and more at the haughty 


Air, with which Monſieur Rouille in a long Conference on this 
Subject preſs'd his Objections; a Behaviour very different from what 
either he or the Marquis had ſhewn before; which there being no 
viſible Cauſe for, they thought it was in great meaſure Gaſconade 
that it meant nothing elſe, but to make what Advantage he could of 
the Inclinations the Allies had without Diſguiſe ſhewn to Peace; and 
that ht would at laſt recede from his Pretenſions, when he ſaw they 
would not; and that in all Events, they could not ow their Part 


give up Articles ſo reaſonable in themſelves, and which they had ſo 


nanimouſly agreed to, as abſolufely neceſſary to make a good and 
laſting Peace. And what ey ſuſpected, did in good meaſure prove 
to be the Caſe, at leaſt it ſeem'd ſo; for after having infiſted with ſo 


much Stiffneſs upon the Objections he had in the King's Name made, 


when he perceiv'd it had no Effect on the Allies, his Departure be- 
fix d for the 9th, the 7th in the Evening, or early next Morning, 

c waited on the Penſionaty; and as an Iuſtance of his great $irice- 
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and which ever Part the Allies took, the French wou 
Account; for if they could be perſwaded to give up that, which in 
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rity, and Concern that the Treaty might not be broke of, communi- 
cated to him his Inſtructions, by which it appear'd, that he was Im- 
power d to recede from all. che other Points he had before inſiſted on, 
excepting that of the 37th Article; which ſeems to have been a Ma- 
ſter-Liece of French Artifice : For, if the Treaty muſt be broke, tis 
as effectually done by infiſting upon one Article, as _ Twenty; 


find thei 


appearance was but one Article, but in effect was the Subſtance of 
or at leaſt of the moſt important ones, then it was in the Power 
the French to make Peace, without obliging the Duke of Anjou to 

it _ z and if the Allies could not be brought to this, the Point 
: wes Id break- upon was fo ſpecious, that the French Miniſters 


d for a double good Effect from it; That it would incenſe the 


9 — theſe Provingesagainſt their Miniſters ; and ſet the King 
right in the Affections of his People, which thro?/ the continu'd Mis- 
fortunes of the War he began to loſe : And in this laſt Point they 
ſucceeded perfectly well; there were no Efforts the French were not 
willing to make, to ſupport a Prince, who ſeem'd' to prefer their 
Safety to his own Glory, and to think no Sacrifice too great to pro- 
cure his People a good Peace; but their other Point they were much 
miſtaken. in; andthe breaking off the Treaty had no other Effect upon 


the Subjects of the States, tho' it be a Popular Government, than to 


fill them with the utmoſt Indignation againſt the French, and loud 
Reſentments of their conſtant Injuſtice and Perfidiouſneſs. | 


But to return to Monſieur Rouille; when he had ſhewn his Inftru- 
ctions to the Penfionary, which diſcover'd ſo much more than he 


would own before, he took his Leave of him, without propoſing a- 


ny Accommodation or Expedient in lieu of this important Article; 
and whether the Truth were all out, and there were not ſome ſecrer 


Inſtructions ſtill behind, was more than any body could tell: And 
tho? this was his Language the 8h in the Morning, they did not 


know but he might alter it before Night, when he found the Allies 
- were not to be mov d, or that he might make a longer Stay; he and 


the Matquis de Torcy both, having often fix'd Days for their Depar- 
ture, but when the Time came, thought fit to change their Minds. 
And what made this the more probable, was, that Monſieur Petkum, 
who had all along, without Authority or Character, gone between the 


Miniſters of the Allies and France, did that Morning propoſe to ſome 


of the Allies, that France ſhould give tothem 2 or 3 Towns as an E- 
quivalent for the 37th Article, to be kept by them till Spain ſhould 


be quitted to King Charles. But fince Monſieur Petkunt made this Mo- 
tion as of his own Head, without any Commiſſion from Monſieur 
Rouille, who lodg'd with him, and the Propoſal was indeterminatey 


without either the Names, or fix'd Numberof the Towns that ſhould 
be given, the Allies could not take any notice of it. Befides, had the 


Offer been never ſo diſtin, and made with full Authority, to give 

 twoor three Cautionary Towns, was.zo evade, and not to ſatisfy the 

Intention of the Article ; and was in Effect nothing elſe, but to offer 
a | a . N a 
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alittle better Batrier to the Dutch, in Exchange for Spain and the 
© dies. In the mean time, Monfieur Rowille ſpent the bz in maki 72 
fits of Leave, as deſigning to ſet out in earneſt for Verſailles next Morn. 
| When Night was come, and there was no room to hope for an 
further Step being made pon his Patt, here the Man who is accus o* 
olonging the War, interpos d, ind ſhew'd. how little he deſerves 


- 


Miniſters, to defire a Meeting, to try once more if any thing could 
be done to fave the Treaty: But this Meeting being diſappointed, 
there was an extraordinary Congreſs of all the Miniſters next Morn» 
ing z in which the Deputies of the States having acquainted them with 
447 paſs'd, and aſſur'd them of their Reſolution to puſh the Wai 

with the utmoſt Vigour, till France was forc'd to conſent to a goo 
Peace. Count 3 thank d the States in the Name of the En- 
Feeror and King Charles, for the F een had ſhe wn on this Oc- 
_ ©  cafionz the D. of M. did the ſame on the Part of the Queen ; which 
was follow'd with like Expreſſions of Satisfaction by all the other Mi- 
niſters that were preſent, with very Particular ks of Eſleem to 
the Penfionary, whom I have often thought the 6. — of the 


States, for. his wile and prudent Conduct, thro' the, whole Negocia- 


tion. I need not {ay more, to let you know that he is a plain, grav 
wile Man, of great Judgment and Abilities, quiet, unpopular, an 


uncorrupt. | 8 
All Thoughts of Peace being now in appearance over, and Mon- 
ſieur Rouille gone, the D. of M. who was extremely mortified at this 
Change of Things, reſolv'd to follow in the Afternoon, and would not 
give over all Hopes of having ſlill one Interview more with him; to 
Which End he got to Bruſſels as ſoon almoſt as Monſieur Rowille, and 
ſent Word before to Prince Eugene, (wha had then been there ſome 


— — 


Days) to give the neceſſary Orders tor Aſſembling the Army; but 


ö Monſieur Rowille was gone, before either the D or Prince could 


ſiee him : And nothing now was left to the Generals, but to try to do 


by the Sword what they could not do by Treaty; and to make their 

way to Peace by a good Campaign, / ar DS 0 
This, I can aſſure you, from what I have obſetv'd. my ſelf in the 
Progreſs of this Aﬀair, and the moſt exact Information I could get 
others, is a plain and true Account of thefe Negociations thus 
r ; in which one ſees on the Part of France, violent ae 
of Infincerity through the whole Treaty, working its way by all the 
Methods of Addreſs and. Artifice which they are ſo great Maſters of: 
But in the Allies, Plainneſs, Unanjmity,. and an unſhaken Con ſlancy; 
every thing is open and Above-board, without any Diviſions in their 
| Conferences with the French, or any violent Heats among them- 
Ives ; even in the great Point of the Barrier, which the French had 


opes might make a Breach berweenthe Dutchand Imperial Miniſters : 


But by the Prudence of the contending Parties themſelves, and the 
Fairneſs of Temper with which the P. of M. calmly interpos'd, this 
difficult Point was amicably edjuſted, and the Diſputes upon it pro- 
due d no Effects that the French could take any Advantage of. 1 be- 
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a Cenſure. The D. of M. ſent to che Penſionary, and the other 
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lieve you have not forgot, I am ſure I have not, how People here in 
England reaſon'd upon theſe Conferences. While the Preliminaries 
were like to take Effect, ſome Men were by no Means fatisfy'd; they 
thought Care enough was not taken of England; which ſhould make 
us hope, that they will ſome time or other obtain better Terms for 


us: And that in the next Treaty more * will be had to the Tras 


ding Intereſt of Great Britain, than the late M have hewn. And 
yer no ſooner were the Preliminaries rejected, but the Men, who thoughs 
t juſt before there was too little in them, would have perſwaded 
us there was then a great deal tod much, and that it was unte 
to inſiſt on ſuch high Demands; eſpecially to oblige” a Oreat, King, 
whom they have always adinir'd, to dethrone his Grandſon, tho all 
ſuch invidious Expreſſions were purpoſely avoided in the Articles3 
and no body, as I have obſerv d before, doubted, but the King, if he 
were in Earneſt diſpos'd to ſatisfy the —— could do it without 
Difficulty. Such is the Dexterity of theſe Men in finding Fa 
while to their great Diſcontent they are Spectators only: we 
ſee whether they are as dextrous in avoiding them, when they tread 
the Stage themſelves, They are ſure to have ſomething to 5 
let a M. or General they don't like, take which Part he will of 
Contradiction, and that upon any 1 whatſoever, whether Peace 
or War; if he adviſes acting Offentively in any Part, he is told, That 
is Wrong: Well, let the ſame M. upon Alteration of Citcumftanices, 
or further Experience, adviſe a defenftve War in the fame Place, 
that is wrong too. If he is againſt Fighting, tis becauſe it would be 
a Step to Peace; if he is for it, he intended a Counterſtep. Ia the 
ſame Manner, they reaſon in what concerns Peace: If a M. adviſes 
Peace; be ſure he is well paid for it; if he adviſes agaiuſt it, cis 
to perpetuate the War; if to facilitate a Treaty, he is willing to give 
up fome Part of the Spaniſh Monarchy, he ſhall be accus'd"of betray- 
ns us to France: If according to his Inſtruttions he inſiſts upon the 
whole, tis plain he aims at nothing by ſuch high Terms, but to-ren- . 
der all Treaties impoſſible, If he acts neither one or other of theſe 
Parts by himſelf, but in Conjunction with the reſt of the Allies, and 
is rather willing to hear their Opinions than forward to give his owny 
and is ſo far from aſſuming to himſelf a Part that may particularly di- 
ſtinguiſh him, that he does not ſo much lead the reſt, as he is led bx 
them; yet à Fault muſt be found where there is none, and that muſt 
be all laid on him; which, were it a Fault, he has perhaps the-leaft - 
Share in. One while we are told, That the War is continu'd to pleaſe 
the Duteb; another, That we are to be ruin d to complement the Em- 
ror, and that England is the Dupe of the War; and at other Times, 
hat no Side can find their Account in the War, which yet all have + 
agreed to continue, but the General,” and Five or Six of his Faction: 
All theſe Inconfiſtencies can go down with the Party almoſt at the 
ſame time; nay in the ſame Breath; but not a Word to he heard ol 
the Infincerity or Perſidiouſneſs of Fance. Thus the D. of AE 1 | 
28 a Dutch-Man; an Imperiatift, a French Man, or any thing | 
ha he ever was, and ever will be in ſpite of ai their Provocas 
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tions, 2 True Engliſhman ; which I am afraid is one main Cauſe | 
NV angry with him; he had too great a Hand in the Revolution 
to L 
of ſome Mens Power to defeat the, Proteſtant Succeſſion. 195 
But to ſet this Matter in a full Light, and let you ſee how very ri- 
diculous and abſurd all theſe Clamours are, with Reſpect either to 
the D. of AM. in particular, or to the Conduct of the Allies in gene- 
ral, with Relation to theſe Preliminary Articles; I will ſhew you, 
Firſt, That if to inſiſt on the 35th Article was a Fault, the D. of M. 
is not to be blam'd for it: And, Secondly, That to inſiſt on that Ar- 
ticle was in it ſelf right, and neceſſary in order to a good Peace; /. 
Firſt, 1 ſay, That if to inſiſt on the 37th Article was a Fault, the 
D. of M. is not to be blam'd for it: Becauſe, if he did infiſt, twas 
what he was oblig'd to; he had no Authority to do otherwiſe, All 
the World knows, that both Houles of Parliament did the Beginning 
of that Year (1709) addreſs the Queen, That no Peace ſhould. be made 
with France, without an entire. Reſtitution of the Spaniſb Monarchy; 
And Her Majefty was pleas'd to expreſs herſelf very well pleas'd with 
their Addre(s, and that ſhe was perfectly of the ſame Opinion. This 
Addreſs being thus approv'd, no Miniſter had any Power or Authori- 
ty to conclude a Treaty upon other Terms, without Her Majeſty's 
Command; nor could ſuch a Command be expected from Her with- 
out Advice of her Council: And I believe a Council will not eaſily 
be found, that will adviſe agaiaſt the, joint- Opinion of both Houſes 
of Patliament. 
is not to be blam'd ; he did but his Duty, and could not juſtifie his do- 
ing otherwiſe; which if he had, would as certainly have been a High 
Crime and Miſdemeanor, as his not doing it is now. made a Matter 
of Complaint againft him. There is no Room for any Objection here, 
unleſs ir could be pretended, that this Addreſs was of his procuring ; 
the contrary to which is as welt known, as the Addreſs it ſelf, - But 
tho? tis plain, that the D. of M. had na Hand in making this Addreſs, 
tis as plain, that when it was made, he was bound-by it; and fince 
that requir'd the Reſtitution of the whole Spaniſh Monarchy, he was 
oblig'd to inſiſt upon it, And the reft of the Allies being in the ſame 
- Sentiments, the-39th. Article was unanimouſly' adher'd to as it is, 
by all the Miniſters, and their doing ſo, I ſhall now ſhew you, was 
very right in it (elf, and neceſſary in order to a good Peace. _ 
Firſt, tis right in it ſelf, that is, juſt and reaſonable, not hard or 
inſolent, or inhuman, as theſe Advocates of France would have it 
thought. For what is the Point in Diſpute, but to reſtore to an in- 
jut 'd Perſon, What has been, unjuſtly taken from him? Has not the 
injur'd Party, by the Fundamental Laws of Juſtice, a Right to this ? 


forgivenz and if his Succelſles be not ſtop'd, he will put it out 


Or is not the Party that does the Injury oblig'd to Reftitution where it 


is poſſible ? And is not this the Caſe of the & hr þ Monarchy ? I de- 
fparr of ever proving any Uſurpation unjuſt, if this is not; but if it 
de unjuſt, does it alter the Caſe, becauſe the King of France has not 
ulurpid it for himſelf, but for his Gr mos ? Am the leſs gblig'd to 

reſtore what. I have unjuſtly ſeiz d, becauſe I have given it W 
TI be | on, 
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would hare ſign'd' the reft. Which Wars now, L would ask, 


Perſon, provided it be in my Power? Does not the D. $a 
as well as bs Gabba that it is a violent Uſurpation 
of Right keep, what the other had no Right to give? Is it not kept 


plainly for the Uſe and Benefit of the Giver? Has not the Giver Pows- - 


er to take it from him? I it not plain, that his Grandſon has not 


kept it thus ogg, bat by the Support he receives from him? And if 

manifeilly unjuſt, and the Uſurper has it in his Power to 
make Reſtitution, is it ill Manners to demand it? Is the $ aniſb | 
Monarchy ſuch a Trifle, as not to be worth inſiſting on? Shall we 


it be thus ma 


Compliment the King of France, or his Grandſon, with giving up 
what ſo many Princes and States have ſpent ſo much Blood and Trea- 


ſure to regain ? Can that naw be thought conſiſtent with the Safety 


and Commerce of Great Britain, with the Intereſt and Welfare of our 
Allies, or with the Liberty of Europe, which we ventur d to begin 4 
War for, under the moſt unpromiſing . Appearances of ever ſeeing a 
good End of it? But it was Nonſenſe not to riſque all, when all was 
at Stake ; there was no Room left but to appeal to Heaven and take 
Arms; which gave us a Chance for eſcaping the Ruin which was o- 
therwiſe inevitable, This is the Truth of the Matter, this the Point 
in Diſpute. What then do People mean by all their ſenſeleſs Cla- 
mour, of the Hardſhip and Barbarity of the Allies, in -obliging the 
King of France to recall his Grandſon ? They, who think the Cau» 
ſes of this War ſuch indifferent things, as not to be worth inſiſting 
on any longer, tho* we have ſo long ſtruggled for them, that we 
have at laſt got faſt hold; theſe Men, I fear, will in 4a little Time 
think the ſame of the Cauſes of the Revolution too; nay; they alrea- 


dy tell us fo; they are grown fo inſenfible to the Fears they were once 
in, that they begin to think Popery and Arbitrary Power, innocent 


harmleſs things; they now | plainly infinuate, that chere was no 
Danger of the Government in 


being upalterably fix d, they truly are grown weary z and after twens 
ty Years Labour, don't think it worth a little more Pains to fioiſh 
the Work, and put an effectual Stop to the Return of thoſe Evils they 


were once, as well as their Neighbours, ſo beartily frightned with. 
And 'tis no wonder, if Men who have contracted ſuch 2a ftupid . | 


lence, and are ſo indifferent for the Civil and Religious Rights of 
their own Country, can't ſee what Senſe there is in inſiſting upon the 
Reſtitution of the Spaviſh Monarchy ; and are ſupinely willing wo 
think, (if Nonſenſe can be call'd thinking) that the Demand of the 
Allies is either unjuſt, or at beſt very rude and unmannerly.. __ _ 

But further: This Demand of theirs is not only right in it ſelf, but 


| neceſſary in order to a good peace; and the beſi Way to ſet this in a | 


clear Light, is to conſider what would have been the Conſequence, 
ſuppoſing the Allies had not inſiſted on it. Now to ſhew-you what 


this would have been, 1'll ſuppoſe for the preſent; that the French: 


were in Earneſt, and that if this Article had been receded from, t 1 


on know 
Can be 


urch and State being over-turn'd, and + 
that therefore the Revolution was not neceſſary z and in vertue of 
thefe fooliſh Sentiments, When the Revolution is upon the Point of 
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| (58) 
we haye propos'd to get Spain? Can we do it unleſs the King of 
France entirely abandons his Grandſon ? No, certainly ; but he bas 
promijs'd he will: But is his bare Word a Security that may be de- 
ended upon? by no Means. What then? Why, he gives you u 
15 many great Towns, which he would not do, if be did not inte 
to leave his Grandlon to himſelf, Why ſo ? Howcan the giving up 
theſe Towns to the Allies be thought any Security ? Is it any more 
than giving the Allies a Barrier, which/ Barrier they would have in- 
ſiſted on, whatever became of Spain? How now comes that to be a 
Security, that the King of France would abandon his Grandfon, which 
he muſt nevertheleſs have comply d with, tho” he had abandon'd him? 
Is it the ſame thing to part with theſe Towns and keep Spain, as to 
part with them and Spain too? If not, then his agreeing to give vp 
one, is no Proof he intends to part with the other. Ay, but when the 
Allies have theſe Towns they will force him to it. That I deny: 
Why fo, ſay they? The Towns are to be deliver'd in two Months 5 
that is, by the middle of Anguſt, and then the Allies will have Time 
enough to enter France, if he ſends any Succour to his Grandfon. 
But Firſt, the Surrender that is to be made in two Months, is ny 
of thoſe Towns that are to make the Barrier for the Netherlands ; t 
that are to be reſtor d to the Emperor and Empire, ate not to be evacu- 
ated till the Exchange of their Ratifications, which is atedious Work: 
Beſides, tho? it be flipulated that the Towns in the Netherlands, &c. 
Mall be given up in two Months, I believe no body wants to be told, 
that things are ſeldom ſo punctually executed, as to be perform d 
nicely within the Time agreed, But I will ſuppoſe for once, theſe 
Articles had been effeftually comply'd with within the Time, and 
that the Allies conſequently would have been at Liberty to invade 
France, if they had openly ſent any confiderable Succours to Spain ; 
but what then? Could not they have ſent Money Jewels to the 
Duke of Anjou, without any Danger of Difcovery ? Or would they 
not have Pretence enough for denying it? And would the Allies in- 
vade France, _ a bare Suſpicion of ſending ſuch an Aſſiſtance to 
2 And for Men, tho“ a Body of Troops could not have been 
nt thither, without being known, might not what Numbers they 
leas'd of the French Troops, that were in Spain, have flaid there un- 
r a Notion of Deſertion, or have been detain'd by the Duke of An- 
jou 's Order, upon ſome blind Pretence or other; a Trick the Grand- 
father has Pradkis'd often enough, for the Grandſon to learn it from 
him? Well, bur ſuppoſe France had neither openly nor underhand, 
given the Duke of Aujqu any Aſſiſtance for that Summer, (not that 1 
can by any Means grant it) bow long would that have held? Or 
what Ule would the Allies have made of it? Could the 8 we 
had then in ꝙain have over- run the Kingdom without further Help, 
or have driven out the Duke of Anjou in one Campaign? That, I 
preſume, won't by any body be pretended. Or could a ſufficient Re- 
Inforcement have been ſent Time enough to them, either from Itahy 
or England, to do any great Matters that Lear? That, I ſuppoſe, 
wall be pretended as little, by thoſe that confider, it was . 
T | * theſe 
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theſe Preliminaries were finifh'd. Tis plain, then, Sam could 
not have been gain'd that Year, unleſs the Duke of Anjou had 
conſented to relinquiſh it: Let us then in the next Place ſuppole the 
Summer ſpent, and the Armies out of the Field, and lee what 
we are to e then. A Peace is made with France, the Allies have 
each of them their reſpective Shares, and have nothing more to 
E for; they renew perhaps the Grand Alliance, with great Ex- 
eſſions of mutual Zeal ; the Emperor at leaſt, and the Maritime 
ers; but ſome of the lefſer Princes might bly ſhew themſelves 
diſguſted, and think they have been neglected : For, as the Prelimi- 


naries are now ſettled, tis certain more than one of them are not ſa- 


2 Suppoſe the King of Pruſta, or Duke of Savoy, for Example, 
thought due Care had not been takenof them, *tis plain in that 
Caſe, their Alliance is no longer to be depended on; and either of 
theſe falling off, would very much weaken the Confederacy; eſpeci- 
ally the laſt, whom the French would be very glad to draw into their 
Intereſts, But ſuppoſe none of the Allies have any of theſe Reſent- 
ments, or at leaſt ſtifle them, and all conſent to renew the Grand Al- 
liance; what becomes of the Armies upon leaving the Field ? Is it 
not certain, that they will on all Sides diſmiſs great Part of their For- 
ces ? Will not the Maritime Powers ſend home the Foreign Troo 
in their Pay, except ſuch as Holland keeps for the Defence of the 
new Frontier? Shall we hear of any more Armies upon the Nine, 
or in Savoy, when they have made Peace, when the Articles, of the 
Treaty have been all Executed, and there is no more any Enemy ro 
moleſt them, no Cauſe of Complaint, or Pretence for a new Cam- 
ign left? I think nothing can be ſurer, than that this would have 
— the Caſe; the Allies would have thought no more of War in 
che Places that have been hitherto the Seats of it, nor have made a- 
ny Preparations for taking the Field another Year, © All Sides would 
have made what haſte they could to haveleſſen'd the Burthen, which 
during the War they had been oppreſs'd with. Aland particularly 
wou'd have had full Work to take Care of their new Frontier, to pro 
vide ſo many Towns with ſufficient Garriſons and Magazines, and ſet- 
tle what Foot the ſeveral Parts of their new Acquifitions ſhould be 
put upon, with: reſpe&t to War, Trade, and Subſidies 3 and beſides 
the great Expence this would for the preſent put them to, they would 
be at a very great Charge to pay the Arrears due to the Foreign 
Troops, without which they could not be diſmiſs d. Add to this, 
the extraordinary Allowance, which upon their Diſmiſſing is to te 
made to carry them home: This would put the States under a Ne- 
ceſlity of retrenching, as much as poſſible, the Expences of the next 
Year: And this laſt Article as would be: proportionably affe- 
cted with. Now I would be glad ro know, what ſhould hinder the 
King of France, from the Minute the Allies diſmiſs their_Troops, 
from giving what Alliſtance he will to ma provided it be not 
done roo groſly, but gradually, by inſenſible Steps; and by thoſe 
many Ways of Artifice, which the French are Maſters of? If 
they make a_ Peace, they may A Wl Co, or 86,000 Men, or. 
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more: And what ſhall hinder theſe Men from going into Spain to 
ſeek their Bread? What ſhall hinder the King of France from giving 

| ſecret Orders for this; and when tis complain'd of, from poſitively 
| denying, and perhaps ſeemingly forbidding it? And may nor che 
Duke of An jou, by this Means, againſt the next Spring, have a grea- 
tet Army than the Allies can bring againſt him? And how then are 
we to get Spain? Will the Allies rax(e new Armies, and make anew 
War upon France in Flanders, upon the 4 and in Savoy, becauſe 
ſome Men haye inſenſibly ſtolen out of France into Spain, againſt the 
expreſs Order of the King; which you are ſure will be prerended ? 
You don't know the Sweets of Peace, or how unwilling People are 
who have once laid down'their Arms, to take them up again: if 
you think the Allies could be brought to this, or that any Armies 
would take the Field againſt France, after a Peace was once made ; 
what then is to be hop'd for ? Why, I think, nothing more than this 3 
that the Dutch and the Emperor would contribute for a little whil 
perhaps for one Campaign, ſome Money and Troops to act in Con- 
nction with England againſt Spain; in which no great Succeſs can 
be expected, conſidering the numerous Army I have ſhewn you, the 
Duke of Anjon might and would have. Now if this upon the Trial 
of one Campaign, were found to be the Caſe, I am afraid Holland 
would not be very willing to continue the Proſecution of ſo expen«, 
five a War; and the whole Weight of it another Year would lie up- 
on Exglaud, except a very little that might be expected from the 
Emperor: And what could this end in, but in the Ruin of England, 
and the Loſs of Spain? For the moſt that could be expected from 
this War would be, that the Duke of Ax jon wou'd offer a Partiti 
ſuch as I have mention'd in my firſt Letter, but with no Option 
the Caſe z he would certainly keep Spain and the Indies, and give the 
other Part to his Competitor: And if that be accepted, what be- 
comes of England, which is fo much intereſted in Reco of 
Spain? And if ir be not accepted, what ſhall hinder the French King 
from afliſtiog bis Grandſon after one Year, more openly; and taking 
upon him to mediate a Peace; that is, to force ſuch a one as he 
pleaſes upon us? For how can we help our felves? Shall we be in 
— ta quarrel with him, when we have been exhauſted two 
ears more with-ſuch an expenſive War, while he has been enjoy 
all the Advantages of Pezce, to repair the Breaches the War ha 
made in his Affairs £6 reſtore Commerce, retrieye the Publ ick Cre- 
dit, remedy the ill State of his Finances, look into the Condition of 
his Fleet, and put himfelf into the beſt: Poſture he can for 'a new 
War, if the Support of the Duke of Anjou makes it neceſſary ? No, 
fure 5 we ſhall never think our ſelves in a Condition to break with 
him ; nor ſhall we be able to perſwade' our Allies to it: No Part 
therefore will be left ps, but to ſubmit to ſuch a Peace with his 
Grandſon, as he ſhall in His Pleaſure think fit to preſcribe,” I need 
not enlarge upon the Difficulties of making War in Spain, after what 
J have ſaid in my Firſt Letter: Tis eaſy to ſee, how the Duke of 
Axjon may find us Work enough for Two or Three Yeats, 1 
7 Ne | N 8 , g t 
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but avoid coming to a General Action * 
well as Men and Money; and many muſt be made 
dom can de redue d ; and that willgive the King of France Oppot- 
tunity enough to do what he will, to ſuppott his Grandſon ſecretly 
or openly, or to preſcribe a Peace, or begin a new War, which tis 
always eafy to find a Prerence forz and we are ſure he can't want 


Inclination to do whatever is in his Power, which fych a/Cauſe calls 


for; nor is he [o little known, as to leave us the leaſt room to think, 
that any Treaties or Enj 
and Power tempt him to break thro' them. His whale Reign is one 
continu'd Proof of this: I have ſaid ſomething of it ay 5 and 


therefore ſhall add but one Inſtance, which is 2 little Parallel to the 


Cafe before us; and that is, the Manner in which he kept the Pro- 
miſe he made the Spaniards at the Pyrenenn Treaty, Not to aſſiſt 
Fortaguefe, who were then at War wich them. Never was Tt 
made more Solemnity; and yer what did thoſe” Engagements 
— 7 —— = Treaty ry _ „Fire was concert 
ures to ſu 'the wares ; the preſent Ki 
who was chen but Young in Per y, 41 


Army to the Aſſiſtance of thoſe, whoſe Defence he had renounc'd, 
commanded by a Mareſchal of Fance. And can we after ſuch an 
Inſtance, depend his Word ? Has he not much greater Tem- 


ptation to aſſiſt Spain againſt us, than he had then to ſupport the For- 


tugueſe againſt Spain? Is not the Honout of his Grandſon, the Inte- 
reit of his Family, and the Acquifition of ſo great a Monarchy, of 


infinitely more Concern to him, than the Defence of Phytr/zal could 
be? A Man muſt be blind, not to ſee there is no Compariſon be- 
tween the Two Caſes; and tis inexcuſable when we are ſenſible of 
— i think, that a Prince who has been ſo falſe in one Inſtance, 
tau be ever true in the other. 


"The Sum of rhis Argument is, That if a Separate Peace be made i 


with France, upon the Foot of the Preliminaries, without the 3 775 


Article, nothing can binder Francs from aſſiſting the Duke of Anjouwy 


7 if he de aſſiſted by — we can never be able to 8 him out 
of Spain; and conſequently if Spain be ever had, it muſt y Treaty: 
If - hour owed Peacs can be a — one without Spain, then the 375th 
Article is neceſſary in order to a good Peace: Which is the Point 1 


was to prove, I know bu one thing can be ſaid againſt what 1 have 


advanc'd upon this Head; and that is, That the Allies, tho” they 


make Peace with France, ſhould ill keep up their Armies, and wen 


France won't date to give the Duke of Aujou any great Aſſiſtance: 
Bur firſt, I Naye already ſhewn, that this is a very unreaſonable Sup- 
poſirion 3 the Allies moſt certainly would not continue to keep up 
their Armies, were a Peace with France once made: But let us now 
ſuppoſe they would, how will this mend the Matter? Tf we keep on 
Foot as great Armies as we have now, we ſhould be no more at Liber- 
ty to ſend Men to Spain, than we are now: And if we ſent any con- 
n Number to Spain, they wou'd be wanted elſewhere; _ 
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che King of France would have nothing to fear from us, for want of a 
ſufficient Strength to act offenſively, in Caſe we ſhould think our 
ſelves ſufficiently provak'd to it, by any thing he does in Violation of 
the Treaty; nay conſidering the Number of Towns given up to the 
Allies, which all muſt have Garrifons in them; and thoſe not very 
mall ones, to keep their new Subjects in awe, we ſhould want 2 
eater Army in Flanders than before, to be in a Condition to act of- 
ofively : And if ſuch Armies-muſt be kept up, I can't ſee why 
they ſhould not be employ d; that is, why we may not as well con- 
tinue the War; or to what Purpoſe we ſhould make Peace. To me, 
continuing the War ſeems much more eligible, than ſuch a Peace, 
for this plain Reaſon, that France would certainly make a great Ad- 
vantage of Peace, while we muſt, under the Name of Peace, conti- 
nue in a State of War, without the Fruits of it. For Example, All 
we have done this Campaign, would upon that Suppoſit jon have been 
undone 3 and we ſhould have been ſo much farther off than we are, 
from . France under a Neceſſity to give us Spain. For tho' the 
Succeſſes of this Year haye been ſo ſlighted, as to be thought not 
worth mentioni where one would haye moſt expected it; I can 
tell you, Doway alone js in the Opinion of France, of that mighty 
Conſequence, that in all the Negotiations that have been carry'd on, 
fince Refuſal of the Preliminaries, to find an Expedient for the 
_ 37th Article, Doway has always been excepted out of the Number of 
the Towns that they have prerended to give as an Equivalent. Now 
this and the other Conqueſts of this Campaign, havs brought us much 
nearer to our End, than if our Armies had gone our of the Field, as 
they came in, and had done nothing. I muſt therefore ſtill main- 
tain, that upon all Suppoſitions, the 372 Article is neceſſary in 
order to a good Peace; unleſs ſome real Expedient could be found 
out, which has hitherto been in vain look'd for: Bur that and what 
.elſe has been done towards a Peace, ſince the Preliminaries were re- 
jected, I muſt reſerve for another Letrer. I ſhall conclude this with 
be wing you, what at firſt Sight you will think very ſtrange ; and that 
is, that even a Separate Peace could not laſt Lear have been made 
with — tho' the Allies had been willing to recede from the 3715 
Article. | : _ 1 | | 
You will remember, it was the 8:þ of June, when Monfieur Rouille 
ſhew'd the Pentionary his Inſtructions, and declar'd finally, that his 
Maſter could not agree to that Article: Now ſuppoſe the Allies 
would have departed from it; could he have ſign'd the reſt ? 
No; he had no Authority to do that: He muſt have made another 
Journey to Verſailles, to receive the King's Inſtructions, as well as t 
inform him of what had E And we may eaſily gueſs at part of 
theſe Inſtructions, that the King, when he found the, Allies were 
content to recede from this Article, would have ted Amend- 
ments to be made to ſome others that relate to Spain particularly to 
have thoſe Words left out or explain'd in the qth, where he is 
oblig'd to take proper Meaſures, in Concert with the Allies, to oblige 
his Grandſon'to quit Spain. And *tis probable he would pretend to 
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Let III. (63) 
new model ſome of the Articles relating to the Emperor and Savoy, 


while he agreed to them in the main And who knows how much - 
time might have been ſpun out, in going backwards and forwards g; 


while 7 — —— of hi — _ gt — are ſtar- 
ted to delay Signing, as long as he thinks fit t ſuppoſing nothing 
of all this, he had a ſure Method in Reſerve to de the whole 


Treaty: The firſt Thing to be executed by Vertue of it, was the Sur- 
render of Mons, Namur, and Charleroy. This was to be done before 


the firſt of July; but we are ſure it wou'd not have been done at all- 
For when the Time came, France would have pretended it was not in 


ber Power; for theſe Towns were in the Poſleffion'of the Hector of 


Bavaria ; and when France ſhould have demanded a Surrender of 
them, there was a ready Anſwer for him, That the Towns were the 
King of ces and that he could not Surrender them without his 
er. 
not come to bear, the Deſign was form'd, and could not be kept fo ſe- 
cret, as not to take Wind: And thus the Treaty could never have 
had one Step made in the Execution of it ; for the King of jy we 
may be ſure, would not order them to be given up; and tis as Lure, 
the Elector would never have given them up without Order, but to 
make Terms for himſelf, that he might be reftor'd to his EleForate, 


which Affair had been left out of the Preliminaries, and was reſerv'd- 


to be conſidet d in the Congreſs, that was to be open'd the very Day 
on which the Surrender of theſe Towns was to nave commenc'd. He 
is a wiſe Man, that can tell how this Difficulty could have been o- 
vercome, without treſh Delays, and Loſs of Time; and the Diſputes 
this Point would have created, would have put the Execution of all 
the others ſo much backward ; and I am apt to think this ſingle Point, 
with good Management, might have taken up as much of the Cam- 
paign, as France and the EleQor had a mind to. TR 

I may add, that it is the Opinion of ſome Knowing Men, that che 
Conceſſions France has ſeem'd to make in other Articles, were never 
intended to be Executed; and that they would never have been con- 
ſented to, but that they knew the Allies could not accept them, as 
long ag the 37th was refus'd. The Engliſþ Plenipotentiaries, they 
knew, were ty'd by a Vote of Parliament, to inſiſt upon the Reſlitu- 
tion of the whole Spaniſh Monarchy; and as long as that was ſo, they 
were ſure, no other Conceſſions they could make, could hurt them in 
the End, tho' making of them was in the mean time of the greateſt 
Service to them, by the ſeeming Sincerity and Earneſtneſs it ſhew'd 
on their Part for Peace, and by the room that gave them to amuſe 
and divide the Allies, and ſpin out the Time as long as they had Oc- 


caſion for; and by giving tlſem at laſt, a Handle to throw the Blame 


of breaking off the Treaty, upon them, for refuſing ſuch good Terms, 
for the ſake of one that could not Fr 
and the like Purpoſes, France ſerv'd by making ſuch large Conceſſions 


as her Miniſters have done to the Maritime Powers in theſe Anicles; 


but this was only ſporting with them. * long as they kept one Link 
/ . 


his we are ſure would have been the Caſe; for tho it did 


bly be comply'd with: Theſe, 


ands, the Allies could = 
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be at all the better for having the reſt held out to them, nor them- 
ſelves the worſe. But whether this Opinion be true or not, what I 
have ſaid before, renders it exceeding probable, that France never 
meant the Treaty ſhould take place; they deſign'd pothing but to. 
gain Time, and when that Purpoſe was ſerv'd, they broke off. Twas 
neceſſary for the King's Affairs, at the beginning of the Year, to make 
fpecious Offers of Peace, to quiet the Minds of his F „and in- 
duce the Allies to defer the opening of the Campaign, the Severity 
of the hard Weather having reduc'd his Country to great Miſery, 
and made it impoſlible for his Armies to take the Field early. But 
by June the Caſe was a little alter d, and they began to tecover from 
the Fright they had been in; Methods had been taken to remedy the 
extreme Want his Capital City labour'd under; an Inſpe&ion had 
been made of what Corn there was in the Provinces; great Quanti- 
ties had been imported, or were expected from the Levant, and other 
Parts; there was a good Proſpe& of Summex-Corn every where; the 
D. of Anjou had 1 a conſide rable Ad vantage over the Portugueſe; 
and what tis probable weigh'd moſt of all with him, Mateſchal Vil- 
lars had made the King believe his Army was in 2 pretty good Con- 
dition; and aſſur d him, he was ſo poſted, that it would be impoſli« 
ble for the Allies to force the Entrenchments he had made, or 
draw him out of them; ſo that they had nothing to apprehend but 4 
Siege ; and that, from the Diſpoſition of the Allies; they thought could 
be no other, than that of pres, the Preparations for it being ſent up 
the Lys; and this they hop'd would find the Allies Work enough, 
for a Campaign that began 2 late; and perhaps the very Want and 
Famine which at fitſt put them into great Conſternation, they might 
upon further Thoughts ſee, was in ſome Reſpect their Security; 
fince if the Allies ſhould have the good Fortune to attack the Mareſ- 
chal with Succeſs, it would be impoſſible for them to make much 
uſe of their Victory, or penetrate far into a Country, where nothing 
was to be had; an Army may make a Famine, but they can't fol- 
low one. Theſe ſeem to have been the Motives that determin'd them 
to put an End to the Treaty, whenthey had drawn it out into length 
enough, to anſwer the Purpoſes for which it was : And then 
the Mask might ſafely be taken off. And this I take to be the true 
Reaſon, that Monſ. Nouille gave himſelf ſuch Airs in his laſt Confe- 
rences, and refus'd in the King's Name to agree to the 37th Article, 
without offering any Expedient at all for it; which was Ir 
range, conſidering thefjAllies had before the Marquis de Torcy's De- 
arture, urg d with ſo much Earneſtneſs the Neceſſity they were un- 
| r to adhere to it. Therefore, I think, this can have no other 
' Meaning in it, but that upon the AXarquis's Return, the State of 
France being throughly conſider'd, twas judg'd, that they might 


without any great Riſque hazard one Campaign more; and that de- 


termin'd the King to off the Treaty as he did; which, by of- 
fering no Expedient, he ſhew'd his Aﬀairs did no longer, in his Opi- 
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he is, 


Writer 
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This, tho' the beſt Account can ſend you of this Affair, 18, l am 
ſenſible, extremely ſhort of what it might be: But conſidering the” 
Secrecy, with which Things of this Nature are, and ought to be tranſ- 
ated, I flatter my ſelf, you will be content to find I know ſo much 
of them, rather than wonder I can't tell you more. And as imper- 
fect as this Account is, if what I have ſaid be true in Fact, and my 
Re flections juſt, you have ſo much Candor, that I am ſure you will 
allow I have prov'd theſe Three Things | 


Firſt, That neither the D. of Af not any othet Mihiſters of the 
Alliance, are juſtly to bo blam d, for having contributed unneceſſati- 
ly to prolong the War, by their Management in theſe Negotiations. 


Secondly, That it was reaſonable and neceſſary for them to inſiſt on N 
the 37th Article, in order to a good Peace, And, 


Thirdly, That receding from that Article, would not then have 
2 a Separate Peace with France, whatever it would have done 
nce, All which Points are ſubmitted to your impartial Conſidera- 
tion, and better Judgment, by, | 2 | 


-- SIR, 
Tour moſt Faithful © 
Humble Servant. 


— — 
, 


_ POSTSCRIPT. 


HE EXAMINER is extreamly miſtaken, if he thinks I ſhall en- 
ter the Liſts with ſo proſtitute a Writer, who can neitherſpeak 
Truth, nor knows when he hears it. I ſhall not be mov'd with the 
Ignorance and Malice of a Mercenary Scribler, who treats the D. of 
M. and the Victorious Troops he has the Honour to Command, with 
ſo much Inſolence, in ſo many of his Weekly Libels ; and in one f 
them, N. 4. villanouſly calls him a Cataline, at the Head of a Mer- 
cenary Army : Words, which, I truſt, will not be eaſily forgotten. 
What I have ſaid of the Management of the War, will, I doubt nor, 
ſupport it [elf againſt all his Attacks; who, were he much abler than 
he is, has met with more than his Match, in the moſt Iagenious 
Writer of the MEDLET; and to his Correction I ſhall leave hirn. 
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Fear you begin to wiſh you 1 had kept your Pefite to your ſelf, and can't 
not ask d my Qpinion upon Matters that have grown under my wou' 
Pen ſo much beyond the Compaſs, which I at firſt hop'd-rhey | the E 


wou'd have come Within: But Patience once more, ahd this Foot 

ſhall be the laſt time T will trouble you with my Thoughts A | ſelf, 
the Mamageritens either of War or Peace, rill you ſhall again make Towr 
your own Requeſt, to whom I can refuſe noth hinz. To come then 1 Franc 
the Buſineſs, and refume the Subject where my laſt left off; 1 m0. the N 
give you in this, the beſt Account I cap, of what was done in relati- ter th 
on to Peace, from the breaking off of the Confetences ar the Hague, fincer 
to the end of thoſe that were held the Year after at Geriruydenberg The * 
that is, from June the orh, 1709, to Juy the, 25th, 1710, nd c in Spe 
you may have à more diſlinct View of Affair, it may. not be. J. 2 
pee 


miſs to divide this Space of Time into three Parts; and conſid 

Firſt, what paſs'd from the Return of Monſieur Reni, to Monſieur of Fra 

Feckain's J ourney to > Parts, which! was about the latter end of . Diffic 
3 , 


4 * 


ee. and the Arrival of che 
ol 


* 4 * 
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ber: Secondly, What Progreſs was made in this Aﬀais between that 

Marquis 4 elles and the Abbe && 
ignac, the French Plenipotentiarys, at Gertruydenhberg - Aud rhen 

ve you in the Third Place, ſome Account of the Negotiations du- 

ing their Stay there; ſince which no Advances have been made 1 
either fide in this grand Affair. 


> 


© Fist': Fot what paſt between the Conferentes at the, Hague, and 


Movfjeur Perkum's Journey to Pariz, .. you Know withour n telling 


| Ms that. the Negotiations did not Entirely ceaſe with thole Confe- 
nce 


s, but were {ill kept up, and carry'd on by an Intercourſe of Let- 
ters between Monſieur Pztkum and the Marquis de Torcy ; to try if an 


Expedient cou'd be found out for the 47th Article; the Difficulty in 
that Article being the only Point for which rhe Conferenees, iu ap- 


pearance at leaft, were broke off The Point they off=r*d to ſatis 

the Allies in, was, That the King of France ſhou'd nat directly nor 
indirectly aſſiſt his Grandſon, You will eaſily judge of the Inipor- 
tance of this Point, by what I have ſaid in my lait Letter; and by 


that ſee, that the Recovery of Spain and the Indies depends entitel 
1 8 it: For if the King of France ſupports the Duke of Anjou, all 
- e E 


Efforts the Allies can make againſt him, will be to no Purpole, 


fince France can ſend more Men and Money to Spain in a Month, than 


they can do in a Twelyemonth ; but if the King of France will in 
good Earneſt withdraw all Aſſiſtance from him, then a Spaniſh War 
wou'd be but a ſhort Buſineſs, fince in that Caſe, * there can be no 
doubt, bur that in a little time the D. of Anjou won d be content to 
leave the Spaniards, or they at leaſt wou'd find it for their Intereſt to 
leave him. Now, the more important this Point is, the more are 
the Allies concern'd to inſiſt upon ſufficient Security, not to be de- 


ceiv'd ; and all that has paſt hitherto on the Part of France, either in 


former Treatys, or in the laſt Conferences, give them but too much 
reaſon'to think, they can never be cautious enough, how they truſt ſo 
perfidious a Prince in an Affair of ſo much Conſequence, . And if you 
carry theſe Views with you in your Thoughts upon this Subject, you 
can t eaſily take up with their fooliſh and groundleſs Iuſinuat ions, who 


wou'd perſwade you, that the Allies have been too difficult. As to 


the Expedients propos'd to fecure this Point, all went upon che fame 
Foot with-that which Monſieur Petkum had propos'd, as from. him- 
ſelf, the Day before Monſieur Rouille left the Hague; That Three 
Towns ſhou'd be put into the Hands of the Allies, to be reftor'd to 
France, When the Affair of Spain, &c. ſhou'd be decided. This was 
the Nature of the Expedient in agitation 4 and nothing can ſhew bet - 
ter the Readineſs of the Allies. to pur an to the War, and the In- 
fincerity of France, than what paſt between them upon this Subject. 


The Towns to be given up for this Purpoſe, muſt have been either 
in Spain, or on the Borders of it, or on the Side of Aſace, ot in Flan- 
ders, | Whatever cou'd have been done of this kind, was but a. poor 
Expedient for an Article of ſo much Conſequence : and had the King 
of France been in Earneſt, one can't think he wou'd have made wy, 


Difficulty to,give the Allies What 44 were willing to accept; bur 
R | — 4 Os , as 
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as he meant nothing leſs, than what he was ſo forward to promiſe, 
there was no Security of this fort the Allies cou'd ask, which he did 
not think too much to grant. 3 14 

As for Towns in Spain, which was the beſt Security, and moſt to 
the Purpoſe, that Expedient had been propos'd, as I told you in my 
laſt, during the Conferences at the Hague; and was by the French Mi- 
niſters refus'd; and to prevent the Allies from perſiſting in this De- 

mand, the King ſoon after put it out of his Power to comply with 


It; otherwiſe bis People, as blind as they are, cou'd not have had a- 


py great Opinion of his Sincerity in the Deſires he expreſs'd for 
Peace, while he rejected a Condition that was ſo natural for the Al- 
lies to ask; and not only poſſible, but eaſy for him to grant; and 
which the Safety and Interelt of France, as diſtin from Spain, were 
no way concern'd in. That the Negotiations therefore might not 
continue to reſt upon this Point, he took care immediately, that 
there ſhou'd be no room left for the Allies to inſiſt on this Demand; 
and to that end withdrew his Troops out of all the Spaniſb Fortreſ- 
ſes, as he did afterwards. out of the Kingdom, upon pretence, in- 
d, of evacuating . Spain according to the Preliminary Articles, 
But that was only a Pretence ; for he kept rhem there all the Sum- 
mer, to be at hand to aſſiſt the Duke of Anjou in caſe his Army ſhou'd 
attack'd, or ap Invation ſbou d be made into Arragon e tho? other- 
wiſe the General that commanded them, had Orders not to venture a 
Baitel, but to be on the defenſive; as appear'd upon the Duke of 
Anjou's coming to his Army upon the Surprize of Balaguer by the 
Allies, and expoftulating with Mareſchal Bezons for not joining u 
on that Occafion, the Spaniſh Army; for which he juſtify'd himſelf, 
producing the King's Orders. By this middle way the King 
thought he cou'd deceive the Allies, without abandoning the Spani- 
ards; And in the mean time, the Duke of Anjou, according to the 
Direction of French Councils, made his utmoſt Efforts to put Spain 
Into a Condition to defend it ſelf, as if they were in earneſt to ex 
no farther Aſſiſtange from France: Which had ſo good an Effect on 
the Spaniards, that they exerted themſelves beyond what cou'd be 
expected of them ; They compleated in a little time their old Regi- 
ments, and rais'd beſides a great many new ones; and the moſt vi- 
orous Meaſures were taken to find Money, and erect Magazines, as 
if they were to ſland, for the future, on their own Bottom; tho? the 
King of France was far from intending they ſhou'd want his Aſſiſtance, 
hen their Affairs call'd for it. And that his Grandſon might not 


want a General for his Army, ped cor, talk'd at Paris, before. 


* Monſieur Xowille's Return, that in caſe of a Peace, the Duke of Ber- 

wick had deſir'd Leave to refign bis Baton of Mareſchal of France, 
that he might go and command in Spain ; Which ſhews us how the 
Duke of Anjou might have Officers as well as Men from France, if 
he had any want of them. if therefare the King of France withdrew 
his Troops, 'twas not with a Deſign to leave his Grandſon toyhim- 
ſelf,” but upon very different Views; *twas to make the Allies and his 
ova People believe he was fincere, and that be was williog to re: 
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move, as far as he cou'd, all Difficulties in the way to Peace ; and 
yer, at the ſame Time, and by the ſame Action, increaſe the Diffi- 
culties he wou'd ſeem to remove, by rend'ring, by this means, the 
moſt reaſonable Demand of the Allies impracticable: Beſides that 


LET. IV. 


he really wanted theſe Troops himſelf, againſt another Lear; the 
Danger he was threatned with in Flanders, obliging him to have a 
more numerous Army on that Side. This was all he meant by with- 
drawing his Troops from Spain; and therefore he did not do it, till 
he had put the Duke of Anjou's Aﬀairs upon a pretty good Foot, and 
he was ſure, there cou'd be no immediate Want of them, the Cam- 
paign there being at an End. And that this Removal of his Troops 
might be of the leaft Prejudice poſſible to his Grandſon, he con- 
triv'd that as many of his own Troops ſhou'd deſert, as wou'd make 
ſeven or eight Battalions ; and to ſupply the Place of the reſt as far as 
he cou'd, he ſent his Grandſon all the Valloon Regiments from Flan- 
dar:; from whence they began their March for Spain the beginni 

of the February following, which was as ſoon as Money, Arms a 
Clothes cou'd be provided for them. And not content with giving 
the Duke of Anjou this Aſſiſtance, and ſupplying him with great Stores 
of Ammunition ; becauſe new rais'd Troops cou'd not be much de- 
pended on, the King kept many of the Troops he withdrew in Rou- 
fillon, upon the Borders of Spain, to be ready to return, when his 
Grandſon's Affairs ſhou'd make it neceſſary. And is not this very 
like the Conduct of one, who means in earneſt to abandon Spain, and 
wou'd reſtore it tothe Houſe of Auſtria, if he cou'd ?. But poor Man, 


he can't do Impoſlibilities, *Tis a pretty way to facilitate the Redu-  - 


ction of a Kingdom, to make it as diffieult as poſſible; a great Sign 
of Sincerity to put Things out of our Power, which we can't without 
diſcovering our r keep init ; and mighty reaſonable to cre- 
ate Impoſſibilities, and then complain of them. Who can help be- 
lieving ſuch a Man, when he tells you, he wou'd with all his Heart, 


to procure a Peace, give up the Spaniſh Monarchy, if he cou'd, but 


that he really can't ; and that this is the only Hindrance ? Or what 


Pledge of his Good-will is there, one may not expect from him, as 
a Caution, that he won't directly or indirealy hinder your doi 


what he can't poſlibly himſelf do for you? To expect a valuable 


Pledge from a Man, to be return'd to him when that is done, which 
he intends never ſhall be done, is a great Jeſt, And therefore ſince 


the French King has ſo plainly diſcover'd this Intention, you muſt 


not wonder he makes ſuch Difficulties in ſettling an Expedient, as 
ou cou'd not expect in a Man who means one Word of what he 


ys. * | 
The firſt, and only good Expedient, you ſee, is made impractica- 
ble, on purpoſe that it may not be inſiſted. on; the next beſt was to 


t into the Hands of the Allies, ſome French Towns on the Frontier 
of Spain, luch as Bayonne and Perpignan, which wou'd have enabled 


the Allies to ſend Forces to Spain, with infinitely leſs Expence -and 


Trouble, and in a quarter of the Time they can now; and at the, 


Pro- 


ſame time have oblig'd the French, pretty eflectually io Keep their 


| 
J 
| 


| ( 
'Promiſe, not to aſſiſt the Duke of Anjou, by cutting off in great 
2 the Communication between France and Spas —— 
an Expedient which the King cou'd not ſay *twas not in his Power to 
comply with; but when one has not a mind to do à Thing, nothing is 
ſo eaſy as to find out a Reaſon for not doing it. If this cou'd not be 
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aid to be an impoſſible ent, 'twas eaſy to pretend, that it did 
not ſuit either with the Safet/ Ur Dignity of France, to pur the on 
of his Kingdom into the Hands of the Allies, ſince he cou'd not 

ſure what uſe they might make of them, or when he ſhou'd get them 
again. And this was very right arguing. for a Man who never inten- 
ded that ſhou'd be done, which is made the Condition, on which 
the Caution he depoſits, ſhall be reſtor'd. If the King does not de- 
ſign — ſhou'd be quitted by his Grandſon, it muſt be own'd it 
wou'd not be very ue in him to give the Allies ſuch important 
Places, under the Notion of Cautionary Towns; which muſt either 
defeat his Deſign of ſupporting his.Grandſon, or if that_ Deſign ſuc- 
ceed, 'cou'd never of right be demanded back of them: Not but that 
2 Prince of his known Abilities wou'd, we maybe ſure, ſoon find a 
Pretence to ask for them, and that Pretence he wou'd juſtify, if not 
readily ſubmitted ro, the ſame way he has ſo many others no leſs 
groundleſs, by Force and Arms, which with him have always been 
the Meaſures of Right and Wrong. But, if he were ſincere, if he 
really meant that Span ſhou'd be reſtor d, what Inconvenience cou'd 


there be in complying with this Expedient? What ill Uſe cou'd 


the Allies make of it? Cou'd they by the Help of thefe Towns hurt 
France, before they Id -reduc'd Spain? Can it be imagin'd, that 
wou'd not find them Work enough? Or is there any room to fear 
an Invaſion from Spain afteryhrds ? No ſure; however ſignificanc 
Spain may be in French Hands, it won't in haſt. be very formidable 
our of them; they wou d have too much Buſineſs in looking to them- 
ſelves, to think of diſturbing ſo powerful a Neigh 3 and there 


wou'd be a thouſand times more Reaſon for them to be afraid of 


France, than for Frante to apprehend any thing from them: - Nor can 
there be the leaſt Pretence for a Suſpicion, - that the Allies, if theſe 
Towns were once in their Hands, wou'd never part with them; 
ſuppoſing the End anſwer'd, for which they were entruſted with 
them: For, beſides that ſuch a Breach of Faith is. without Exam- 
ple on the Side of the Allies, they can't for the Reaſons; I gave you 


in my laſt, act a falſe Part in this Matter, if rhey wou'd ; eſpecially: 


not on this Side of France, where, if the Allies had ever ſo much 
Juſtice on their Side, they cou'd not long ſupport themſelves under 
the mighty Diſadvantages with which they muſt make War on this 
Frontier; of which you may judge by what I have ſaid in my firſt 
Letter of the Spaniſþ War, which, with little Alteration, will hold 
here. But there is no need of ſaying more, to ſhew you how 1idi- 
culous tis to pretend any Fears of the Allies, if theſe Towns ſhou'd be 
put into their Hands ; the ſupporting of Spain has coſt France too 
dear, not to Know the low Jondition it is in, and that nating cou'd 
be greater Madneſs in King Charles or his Allies, than not to fit down 
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jetly in Peace the Minute that Kingdom is redue'd to his Obe- 

i — 5 without ſeeking for new Pretences to continue the War 
needle fly. TIES A L161 

| Nothing therefore can be thought to be the true Reaſon, why the 
King of France rejected this Expedient, but that he never intended 
the Allies ſhou'd obtain the End for which *twas ask d; as you will 
ſtill ſee more plainly in what follows. On the Side of Mace, nothing 
was propos'd that I knowof, but Thionville, a Place of great Conſe- 
quence to Fance, were they in any danger from the Empire; but 
conſidering che feeble low Condition of that enervated exhauſted.Bo+ 
dy, one can't but think the ſtrong Places on that Side, are of no o- 
ther Uſe but to enable the French to invade the Empire, and not to 
ſecure *emagainſt Invaſions from it. And what ſhou'd be depoſited 
only as a Pledge, wou'd be t& be reſtor'd, long before the ire 
cou*d be in a Condition to make any Uſe of ek that wau'd be either 
unjuſt in it (elf, ort troubleſome to France. But France never inten- 
ding to fulfil the Condition on which the Caution ſhou'd be reſtor d, 
this Propoſal was rejected upon the ſame Pretences as the former. 

Nothing now was left, but to ſeek for an Expedient in Flauders; 
which was what the French offet d from the feſt, and all along 

reſs'd, as if they were very much in eatneſt: But had they been 
to, tis very hard to give a good Reaſon, why an Expedient ſhou'd be 
look d for here, rather than in any other Part. The Allies, tho* they 
were ſenſible whatever cou'd be given on this Side, was but a poor 
Expedient at beſt ; yet they were fo ſincerely diſpos d to put an End to 
the War, that they wou'd-not abſolutely re ject it. Whatever Towns 
France cou'd put into the Hands of the Allies on this fide, if they 
were not ſuch as lie neareſt to thole that are to be given up by the 
Preliminarys, their Tenure wou'd be very precarious, and it woud 
de very difficult to keep them, when France had a mind to have them 
again. This you may eaſily judge of, by the Impoſſibility the Allies 
were under laſt Campaign to make the Siege of Arras, while they left 
Dou ay behind them; and the Difficulty Ypres gave them in the Siege 
of Aire. But if theſe Cautionary Towns were to be of thoſe that lie 
neareſt, they cou*d not be of fo much Importance to France, as that 
they ſhou'd not be willing to part with them to keep Spain; ſince 
this wou'd only be making a little farther Addition to the Barrier 
the Netherlands, as I hinted in my laſt; which wou'd ſecure them 
more from France. But as bad an Equivalent as this was at the beſt, 
the French refus'd to make it as good as they cou'd, by excepting, ſuch _ 
Towns as were of moſt Conſequence, ſuch as Douay, Arras, and Cam- 
bray; which wou'd lay them open to an Invaſion from the Allies: 
Which, if the Allies were able to make, they knew their on Deſigus 
wou'd give hut too juſt a Handle for; beſides, they were unwilling 
to part with, under the Name of a Caution, what they cou'd not be 
willing to part with for good and all; ſince they/intended to forfeit = 
the Condition, and not do themſelves, or rather/not ſuffer that to be 
done, which would give them a Right to. ask for it again. 
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ters, came to nothing; and one Side wou'd never offer what the o- 
ther cou'd accept, unleſs the Allies wou'd be content with the Name 
of an Expedient inſtead of the Thing ; and have taken that for a Se. 
curity, which they were before-hand ſure cou'd by no means anſwer 
the End *cwas given for: Which the Allies were too wile to do; 
and had they done otherwiſe, which is ſo fooliſh a Suppoſition, 
1 don't well know how to make it, had it been agreed to put 


into the Hands of the Dutch Three Cautionary Towns, over and 


above thoſe that _ are to have by the Preliminarys, wou'd 
it have pleas'd the Gentlemen, who are ſo angry that a Peace 
is not yet made ? Wou'd they not have been the forwardeſt 
to ſhew the Inſufficiency of ſuch an Expedient ? Wou'd they not; 
from the evident Folly of it, have readily argu'd, it was the EffeR, 
not of Folly, but of Treachery ? Wou'd it not have been ſaid, 
that Spain and the Indiet were given up in Complement to the Dutch, 
that they might have a better Frontier? Would not ſomebody have 
been cenſur d as a Favourer of the Dutch and French too, for a- 
greeing to ſo ſcandalous an Expedient, for an Article of ſo much 
Importance ? Would not Emiſſaries have been employ'd in Holland 
and France, to learn if there were not ſome ſecret Whiſpers at leaſt, 
of a private Correſpondence carried on by a Great Man, for facilita- 


ting the Way to a Peace, ſo much to the Mind both of France and the 


States? From what is now doing of this kind, we may be very ſure 
what would have been done; and the fooliſh Frenchified, Anti-Dutch 
Politicks of ſome Men, which if they prevail, will, ſome time or 
other, infallibly prove the Ruin of this Nation, leave no Room to 
doubt, but that if Spain muſt be loft, they had rather loſe it without 


this Expedient, than with it, if Holland is to be the better for it. 


This is ſo plain, that I ſhall ſay no more to vindicate the Allies on 
this Head, which I ſhall end with obſerving, that the French did not 
only trifle with the Allies, in offering ridiculous Expedients ; but 
ſometimes did it in Terms pretty inſolent, when they ſaw Monſieur 
Villars cou'd not be attack d in his ſtrong Camp near Douay, and were 
in Hopes the Allies cou'd do nothing more on that Side but take Tours 


nay, and had no Fears from any other Quarter. Nay, this Inſolence 


they affected to continue even after the Defeat of Tanieres, which be- 


cauſe *rwas ſhort of thoſe they had before receiv*d, and their Men 


were ſo hem d in with Intrenchments, that they cou'd not run away 
if they wou'd, they wou'd have it thought a Sort of Victory, and 
Sign that the French Courage was at laſt reſtor'd by Villars, which 


; Vendome had in vain attempted, tho” ferch'd from Italy on Purpole 


for that great Work; which had then no other Effect on the King's 
Affairs, but to ruin them in one Part, without mending them in rhe 
other. But now it ſeems the Buſineſs is done, and the loſt Courage 


is reſtor d; and had the Dutch been as ready to believe what the French 


ſajd of that Battel, as ſome other People have been ſince to credit the 
Accounts they give of what paſt in the late Treaties, they had cer- 
taluly been frightned into Peace upon their Terms; any Expedient of 
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no Expedient, it had been all one, they would have accepted-with. 
out Difficulty ſo much of the Preliminaries, as the * de Tor 
wou'd have left em. But the Duteb knew better the Ground Hed | 
ſtood upon; they knew the Accounts of their Friends were to be de- 
pended on; but that the Reports of the Enemy deſerved no Credit, - 
whoſe Affairs put them under the utmoit Neceſlity of miſtepreſent- 
ing the true State of Things; an Art they have long practis d in great 
Perfection, and oftentimes with no little Succeſs. This made the 
States ſtand to their Point, and not recede an Inch from What they 
had inſiſted on; which, for ſome time, occaſion'd a Stop in the No- 
gotiation, the French not knowing how to preſs their own Expedients, 
or to accept theirs, ſince they were reſolv'd to propoſe no good one, 
and ill ones wou'd not be receiv'd ;/ and they found themſelves more 
puzzled by the Reduction of Mont, which was a plain Declaration to 
all the World, that the Advantage as well as Honour of the Battel was 
altogether onthe Side of the Allies. Theſe Sueceſſes of the Campaign, 
in which the Allies had taken the ſtrongeſt Fortreſs in Furope, and a+ 
nother not much inferjour-toir, and had gain d under the greateſt Diſ- 
advantages one of the moſt obilinate Battels that were ever fought, 
gave the French Reaſon to think the Allies would rather riſe than f 
in their Demands; and this made them for à while affect to ſtand off, 
and the Intercuurſe of Letters with Monfieur' Petkum ſeem'd to be at 
an End: but this Humour, as it was affected, ſo it did not laſt. 
After ſome time, the Marquifs de Torcy wrote to Monfieur Perkum, 
to deſire, fince the Point'in Diſpute eould not be adjuſted b Letters, 
that Paſſes might be granted for ſome Miniſters from France to come 
to Holland, and rene w the Conferenoes, of that Monſieur Petkrim might” 
be permitted to go to France; to try if his Preſence could help to find 
out an Expedient, that had hitherto been in vain endeavour'd by Let- 
ters The firſt the States refus d, till they knew preciſely what the7 
were to come for; ſince under the Appearanee of ſome Good, the Pre- 
ſence of-French Miniſters i Hollam gave them an Opportunity to do 
2 great deal of Harm, by ſowing Seeds of e the Allies, 
poiſoning the Minds of the People againſt their Governours, and re- 
tarding the Preparations. for another Campaign; which can never be 
puſh'd with the Vigour they ſhou'd, while People are amus d with the 
ſpecious Appearatices of an approaching certain Peace, For ſo the 
French endea vour d to make it every where thought, when they 
meant nothing leſs. For theſe Reaſons the States refus'd to give Fal- 
les for any Minifters to come from France, till they knew more of 
their Intent ions. But to ſhew their Readi neſs to hearken to any rea- 
ſonable Propoſal, they conſented Monfieur Frrkum ſhould go to France; 
which he did about the latter End of November. 1 | 
But before I give you an Account of that Journey; I muſt acquaint - 
you, that while their Negotiations were cxrrying on by Letters with 
France, the Duke of Anjou did not only take ali the proper Meaſures 
he cou'd to maintain himſelf in the Monarchy, which bis Grand- 
fartler was in Appearance treat ing to give up, but publiſhd a notable 
Manifeſto the Beginning of July, 8 he proteſts againſt 1 — i 


j 
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would be tranſadted at the #ague.in bis Prejudice, as void and null, 


and declares his Reſolution to adhere to his faithful Spaniards, as long 


as there is a Man of them will ſtand. by him; and is ſo far from 


quitting Spain and the Indies to his Competitor, that he won't conſent 
he ſhou'd have thoſe Parts of the Monarchy which he was then poſ- 
ſeſs'd of; and jo Purſuance of this Manifeſto, he names the Duke 
d Alba and Count Bergheyck for his Plenipotentiaries, with Orders to 
notify it to the Maritime Powers, which Count Bergheyck did, in a 
Letter to the Duke of M. dated from Mons, Auguſt the 21ſt, 
with a Copy of their Iaſtructions, and they ſent another at the ſame 


time to the Deputys of the States, which were —_—— tranſmit- 
ted to their Principals ; but no Anſwer was thought fit eit 


er by Exg- 
land or Holland to be return'd to them: And to admit Plenipotentia- 
ies from him now, wou'd undo all that had been hitherto agreed on; 


aud inſlead of feeking for an Expedient for one Article of the Preli- 


minaries, the whole of them wou'd have. been deſtroy'd, and the 
Treaty muſt have been begun entirely anew- ; This wou'd have been 
the Conſequence of admitting Miniſters from the Duke of Anjou; and 
*rwas this we ſhall ſee afterwards the French aim d at. But I can't 
leave this Head without obſerving to you that in Count Bergheyck's 
Letter there were broad Intimations how grateful the Duke ot Anjou 
wou'd be, if by Means of his Grace's good Offices, his juſt and rea- 


- ſonable Deſires might be comply d with: There was nothing he 
 wou'd not do to content England in general, or that might be to his 
_  Grace's Satisfaction in particular. I have likewiſe heard from good 


Hands, that Monſieur de Torcy did very unneceſſarily, and with great 


- Officiouſneſs, write two or three very civil Letters to his Grace; till 


he found his Civillitys were loſt-upon him, They were both miſla- 
ken in their Man, if they thought any thing cou'd tempt him to 
into any ſecret Meaſures againſt the Intereſſ cf his Country, and the 
Good of the Common Cauſe, But theſe Miniſters have both of them 
had too much Experience of the Power of Corruption elſewhere, not 
to be excuſable for trying it here, when it was ſo much for the Ser- 
vice of their Maſlers. And their not ſucceeding here, has not, I 
believe, deterr'd them fiom trying their Skill, where they may ſuc- 
ceed better. | 1 24 | Noe ae 

If the D. of M. govern'd himſelf with reſpect to Peace, by private 
Views ; there is, I think, no doubt, but more is to be got a great 
deal, by agreeing to the Terms of France, than he can-ever hope for 
by refuſing them: And 1 believe one may ſafely iay; no Miniſter was 
ever gratified for making a good Peace, tho' many have been well 
paid for perſwading their Maſters into ill ones. 

But to return ro Monſieur Petkum, and his Journey to Paris, which 
the States conſented to, not from any they expected from it, but 


to prevent the ill Uſe the Emiſſaries of France wou'd make of their re- 
fuſing it; - after a Stay there of about ten Days, and ſeveral fruitleſs 
Interviews with the Marquis de Torcy, he return'd to the Hague, De- 
cemb. 7. without having been able to make the leaſt Progrets in the 
Bulineſs he went on, or bringing ſo much as the Pretence of an Expe- 
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dient along with him: but inſtead of that he brought the Senſe of tha 
French Court, in a Paper dran up by Monſieur Torcy 
made ſo publick, that I can't but prefume you have ſeen 
remember that the Subſtance. of it was to this Effect: That the 
« Delign of the Preliminary Articles being to prevent; if poſſible, the 
Campaign that was then drawing on: ſince that effect cou'd not be 
* obtain'd, the reaſon of them was now ceas'd, together with the 
King's Obligation to agree to them, fince-they were not accepted 
within the Time limited: but that if the Allies wou'd, the King 
+ was willing the Winter ſhou'd be.emploay'd in treating definitive 

6 of Peace; and that ſuppyeſling the Form of thoſe Articles, he wou 

« preſerve the Subſtance of them, and on the Foundation of the Con- 


« ceſſions therein made to the Allies, he wou'd conſent to reſume the 
4 Negotiations, ta commence from the firſt of Famuary following; 


* and that the Execution of the Articles ſhou d, as is uſual in all 
« Treaties, begin from the Time ot their Ratification. This was 


the Anl wer Monſieur Detkhum b „ which was ſhort even of their 


Expectat ions Who hop'd for leaſt from it; for this overthre w all the 
Preliminaries at once, while the King pretended to agree to all but 
one; and by promiſing to keep the Subſtance of them, while they de- 
ſtroy the Form, they effectually de feat all that had been done, and re- 
codex to themſelves an entire Liberty to diſpute all Points afreſh, and 
to lay hold of all the Occaſions which that would give them to cre- 
ate Diviſions and Jealouſies between the States and their Allies, which 
is plainly. the great Point they have all along aim'd at; which tho” 
they have been to terribly diſappointed in, they ae unwilling to give 
over, in hopes their Conſtancy and Firmneſs to the Common Cauſe 
wau'd in time be wearied out, and yield to the importunate Sollici- 


' tations with which they tempted them. 


Tho' to prevent a new Campliign might be a Reaſon for haſtening 
the Preliminaries, -'twas not the only or chief Deſign of them, When 
ever a Treaty ſhou d commence, the Allies had declar'd long before, 


in anſwer to the Eledor-of Bavaria's Letters at the End of the Ramil- 


lies Campaign, they wou'd not enter on it, till ſome fundamental 
Points were firſt ſettled, the Neceſſity of which they were-convinc'd 
of by the dear-bought Experience of former Treaties; and the ſame 


Experienc2 has taught the Allies, that no Treaty with France can be 


effectual,if the fundamental Articles are not executed as well as agreed 


quis wou'd entirely take away, by deferring the Execution till after 
Ratification, Thus the two great En a 
are to agree on ſome fundamental Points, and ſecure the Execution of 


them, are by this Anſwer utterly deſtroy'd ; and the Allies are not 


only where they were before that Treaty was begun, but are really the 


worſe for it; it being of great Advantage to the French to know be- 


fore-hand what are the particular Demands which the Emperor and 

Maritime Powers inſiſt on for themſelves, and in behalf of the reft of 

the Allies. As for ſolving all now by two Words, Form and Sub- 

Fance; two other Words, the r and Spirit of * 
| 2 le 


which has been 
and muſt 


before the general Treaty is coneluded; which Security the Mar- 
a Preliminary Treaty, which 
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Treaty, axe ſtill too well temember'd for the Allies to be again de. 

ceiv'd by French Diſlinctions; — if they cou'd now pals upon 

them, tis ealy to ſee, that the Form of theſe Articles wou'd have 

deen found to be the Subſtance of them, and the pretended Subſtance 

| : wou'd have prov'd a Shadow only. Here then Dutch Bluntneſs and 
. Plain-dealing prov'd ioo hard for the Fineneſi of the Fench; a Word 
Nat more peculiar to them than the Thing meant by it. Ihe States 

| | Havingcouſider'd this Anſwer more than it deſerv'd, with the Mini- 
. ſtets of the Allies, who all eaſily agreed in the ſame Opinion of it, in 
2 Reſolution they took Dec. 14, which has likewiſe been made A 
lick, declar'd it was not ſatisfactory, and reſolv'd to puſh the War 

with the utmoſt Vigour. 228,24 | dh oe) 

About the time that Monf, Perkum return'd, the King of France 

wrote to the Duke of An juu, to acquaint him with what had paſt, 

and aſſure him, that tho' he was oblig'd to recall his Troops, he 

need not be alarm'd at it, for that he wou'd never abandon him; 

and that he had order d Twelve of his Regiments, that were then in 

Spain, to join the Spaniards, in caſe King Charles ſhou'd make an Ir- 

ruption into Arragon. And a little after Monſ. [bberville was [ent to 

Aadrid ʒ but both nis Journey and Buſineſs were made fo great à Se- 

cret, that at was not for ſome time known whither he was gone; and 

when be came to Madrid, where he artiv'd Dec. 26. his Inſtructions 

were to communicate his Buſineſs to no body but the King himſelf. 

He did not make a long ſiay, nor was he in appearance well receiv'd; 

but no judgment could be made from thence what his Errand was, 

there was no way to diſtinguiſh between what was real, and what 

| 238 But to judge from other Steps, *tis moſt reaſonable to think 

is Buſineſs was 10 learn the State the Duke's Affairs were in, and 

give him his Leſſon, how he ſhould manage in ſo nice a Junctute, 

with Aſſurances, that in ſpite of all Appearances to the contrary, 

which the neceflity of his Affairs might oblige the King to make, he 

wou'd never deſert him, much leſs agree with the Allies upon any 

terms to turn his Arms againſt him. But this Journey was made a 

great Myſtery of, to make the Allies believe, the Buſineſs of it was 

Jo perſwade the Duke of Anjou to retire out of Spain, ſince it wou'd 

impoſſible for the King io ſupport him any longer. If this King 

were not a perfect Maller in all the Arts and Methods of Deceit, as 

reat an Enemy as he is, I ſnhou'd be almoſt tempted to pity him, to 

ee bow hard a Game he has to play. He has to deal with two Par- 

tics, one of which muſt be impos'd- on; he aſſures the Spaniards he 

will aſſiſt and ſupport his Grapdſon, coſt what it will; and at the 

ſame time he prumiſes molt ſolemnly the Allies, that he will not 

gie the leaſt Afiiftance to him directly or indirectly. Now if he can 

find credit with both Parties, either he is a very cunning Man, or 

one of them ate very great Fools. In the preſent Caſe I ſhou'd ſuſpect 

Py the laſt, if the Allies cou'd be thus impos'd on: for if we der 
P which Side, both by Nature-and Intereſt, he is moft inclin'd to, of 
/ allow hi Adipns to be a better Proof of his Meaning than his Words, 

there js no 300m to doubt but the Allies ate the Fatty he wou'd'de- 

N oe | Ceive 


when an Expreſs brought him a freſh Project of Peace to 


nothing cou d be more reaſonable ; no Prince having 
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ceive if he cou d; ſince tis evident from hat I have already ſaid in 
the beginning of this Letter, he has, eber fince the Conferences at 
the Hague broke off, been doing all he cou'd for the Service of his 
Gtandſon, that he may be able to ſupport himſelf without any vi- 
fible A from France, till her Affairs are ſo far retriev d, as 
not to make any Managements in doing it longer neceſſary. Bur all 
the Inference I wou'd at prefent make from this, is, that ſince the 
Spaniards mluſt be deceiv'd, if we are not; or we muſt, if they are not, 
no Words or Promiſes, be they ever ſo fair, ſhou'd weigh with us, 
2 be —_ an Argument of his Sincerity, unleſs his Actions go 
Long Wan nem. . Beg S i 

Bur to return to the Negotiations, after the Paper brought by Monſ. 
F:tkum, no new Advances were made till the begltming of February, 
| | be communi- 
cared to the Allies, which differ'd little from the other, or rather was 
an Amplification of it. "Twas in the main the ſame with the Prelimi- 
naries, but caſt into another Form, which as effectually deſtroy'd the 
Preliminaries, as if it had been put into no Form at all: beſides ſeveral 
material Alterations, 'for the Reſtirutionof e there 
is a Promiſe only; the Clauſe in the 4th Article, whereby the King 
engages to take in concert with the Allies, proper Meaſures to oblige 
his Grandſon to it, is left out; the reftoring of the Two Eleftors is 
inſiſted on as a Preliminary, and of the Elector of Bavaria in particu- 
lar to the Upper Palatinat, in contradiction to the Preliminaries, by 
which ?*ris agreed it fhou'd remain to the Ele&or Palatin, whom the 
Em had ſome time before put into Poſſeſſion of it, than which 
ſuffer'd ſo much 
from France as one of them, or deſerv'd ſo ilſ of the Emperor as the 
other, As for the 37:h Article, the Expedient offer'd, was Three 
Towns in Flanders of his own chufing : an Offer, which by what T 
have already ſaid, you will fee is worth nothing, ſince he wou'd ne- 
ver give any Towns that the Allies cou'd think a tolerable Security 
for fo important a Point; beſides that, if the Towns were agreed on, + 
many Difficulties wou'd certainly riſe-in the Execution, and in ſettling - 
the Terms on which they ſhou'd return to him-/or not: for if the 
Allies were to keep them only till the Affair of Spain were decided; 
what wou'd they be the better for them, if in the Iſſue of things it 
ſhou'd not end to their mind ? which he wou'd take the beſt Care he 
cou'd it ſhou'd not. I mention this, becauſe I have ſeen the Condi- 
tion of the Expedient ſo worded, or to that effect; and tis not very 
eaſy to take away all room for Equivocation, and any Handle that 
can give, the Prince we ate treating with, knows how to erett into 
a clear indiſputable Right. But to complete the Project, and that 
the Deſign and End of the Preliminaries might be entirely ſubverted, 
tis propos d, that the Execution of all the Articles be defer'd till the 


Treaty be concluded, and the Ratifications exchang'd. This is the 


noble Project that was ſent to the Hague the Beginning of February, and 
was the Reſult of many Councils that had been held in the preceding 
Moarh, to ſatisfy the King's good Subjects of his ſincete Defires after 
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Peace; and as if this had been an Act of 2 Grace, the King, 


| if this be not accepted, declares himſelf free from all Engagements ; T 
\ but this being in effect the ſame with the Paper Monſieur Petkum Pari 
brought, and nothing but the old Bait made up a-new, the Allies were Begi 
too wile to bite at it; but as France had all along excepted to nothing NEW 
but the 37th Article, they were reſolv'd to adhere to the reſt, van 
therefore would admit of no Conferences till ney explain'd them- coni 
ſelves fully as to that Point. When the French ſaw ſo much Stiff- cle, 


neſs on the Part of the Allies, they, who are not ſuch religious Ob- Lang 
ſervers of their Words, as to ſuffer a little ſeeming Compliance to do Put! 
them any Harm, or to loſe their Point for want of it, thought fit to 
recede in Appearance at leaſt, and gave the States all the Aſſurance 
the moſt expreſs Words cou'd do, that the King agreed to all the o- 
ther Preliminaties, and that if they would conſent his Miniſters ſhou'd and 


F 


| came and confer with them upon the 37th Article, he did not doubt A 
| but what ſhou'd be propos d from him, wou'd be to their Satisfaction. cheit 
| This was ſo full a Declaration, as gave ſome Hopes this Difficulty Paiß 
| might be adjuſted, or at leaſt it would have made the Refuſal of what ont 
| they ask d look invidious ; the States therefore, to remove all Pre- _ 
| rence of Complaint, as if they were too diffident, or had a Mind to eddy 
. prolong the War, which they knew the French were always labour- befo 
ing to inſinuate; a Practice, in which their Friends here copy after — 1 
N them perfectly well; granted them Paſſports for ſuch Miniſters as the were 
King ſhou'd think fit to ſend: the Expreſs arciv'd the zoth, and was — 

' fent back the 23d. I mention theſe Dates (which, as all the reſt, are ry 
y of the new Stile) to ſhew, how little Difficulty the States made, tho ip 
at the very time the King gave them theſe Aſſurances, that all the 2 
Preliminaries ſhou'd remain in full Force, only with ſuch Alterations 1 
in the Terms of the Execution as the Courſe of Time had made ne- Pg! 
1 ceſſary, they knew he had juſt done what wou'd make other Altera- 1. 
| tions neceſſary, and would oblige them to change the Stile at leaſt of 22 
the Prelimiaaries in ſeveral Articles, and that in a very material Point; — 


the thing I mean, was his giving to the zd Son of the Duke of Bur- th 
1 gundy, who was born the 15th, the Title of Duke of Anjou, which 34 
4 was an Indication, he reſolv'd to iofiſt upon his Grandſon's having ** 
the Title of King Philip given him in the next Conferences: Which, 5 


tho? in appearance a little Matter, wou'd draw after it no little Con- —_ 
( ſequences ; for, if he is to retain the Title of King, it can't be ima- Sn 
1 in'd he can ever return to France with that Character, that wou'd 5 q 
[\ | os many Accounts be ſo inconvenient ; that had his return thither Mos 


been intended, we may be ſure, his former Title would have been dae 
retain d. If therefore the Name of King was to remain to him, *twas s 


intended a Kingdom ſhould do ſo too; and from thence one of theſe N 

. -rwo things neceſſarily follow'd, either that the King of France wou'd Me 

| make only. a ſeparate Peace for himſelf, and leave the Allies to get G p 
3 Spain as they cou'd; or if he agreed to à General one, it ſhou'd be 77 

9 upon the Foat of a Partition, But theſe Inferences, as natural as they the Þ 

were, did not hinder the States to grant the Paſſports deſir'd, and to * 


do every thing they cou'd to facilitate the Way to a good Peace. 
| nn e e Way to a good Þ Thi Gelt 


— 


This ſhort Account of what paſt from Monſieur Petkum's Journey to 
Paris to this Time, this is! om the latter End of 21 to the 
Beginning of March, leaves but little room to expect much from the 
new Conferences; the Affair having in this Interval not at all ad- 
vanc'd, but rather gone backwards. For before that Journey, the 
conſtant Language was, to look out for an Expedient for the 37th Arti- 
cle, and that all the others were allow'd. But from that ſourney that 
Language began to change ; ſome Things were to be left out, others 


put in; the Form, which is the Life of em, as Articles, is taken aways 


and the whole new modell'd, and the Security is deftroy'd, 

the Execution, agreed on, js defer'd. This is all this Interval pro- 
duc'g, till juſt the End of it, when the old Language is again reſum'd, 
and the only Point to be adjuſted, in appearance, is the 37th Article. 
As this Management of France gave the States no great Opinion of 
their being yet ſincere, they puſh'd the Preparations of the Cam- 
paign with all the Vigour poſſible, and erected prodigious Magazines 
on the Frontier, that the Army might be able to take the Field early 
and wrote in very prefling Terms to the Queen, that ſhe wou'd pleaſe 
to ſend over the Duke of 1 if ne cou'd be ſpar'd fo ſoon, 
before the end of February, that they might have the Benefit of his 


Wiſe Counſels, as well as reap the Advantage of his Incomparalle Va- 


lour : This is the Language in which the States, who have had fo 


much Experience of him, always ſpeak of this great Man; a ſuffici- 
ent Reaſon with ſome, to undervalue him, who know nothing them 


ſelves, but are taught to think whatever the Dutch do muſt be wrong. 
But to go on, as the Suſpicions the French gave of their Inſincerity, 
made the States purſue the moſt effectual Meaſures for an early Cam- 


paign 3 ſo it put them upon taking the beſt Care they cou'd, that if 


no good ſhou'd come from the Renewing of the Conferences, they 


might prevent the Miſchief they apprehended was defign'd by them. 


And therefore, tho' they gave leave for the Conferences to be re- 


new'd, they wou'd not ſuffer the Miniſters of Franee to come into © 


the Heart of their Country, till the Point in diſpute ſhou'd be agreed. 


Since the French pretended to except to nothing but the 37th Arti- 
cle, and ſaid, they had an INN for that, which, they doubted 
is being an Affair, which, in all Ap - 


not; wou'd give Content; t 
pearance, needed but little Time, and ſeem'd not to require many 
Conferences; the States propos d, upon Antwerp being diſlik d, to 
ſend their Deputies to confer with the Miniſters of France either at 
Moerdy ke or Gertruydenberg. The French lik d neither of theſe Places, 
but when no other cou'd be obtain d, they choſe the laft z where they 
arriv'd the roth of March, but were met the Day before by the De- 


PRs of the States at Moerdyke, where was held the firſt Conference : | 


hich ſufficiently ſhew'd, what ſlender Hopes there were of any great 


Good from them. The Miniſters of France were the Marquis 


d'Uzxelles and the Abbe de Polignac, Men extremely well qualify'd for 
the Buſineſs they came upon: And the Deputies on the Part of the 
States, were Meſſieurs Buys and Vanderduſſen ; the ſame 
Giſt Conferences with Monſieur Rouille were manag'd 4 

N | | ; re; 
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fore; and who are known, / which I ſhou'd have mention'd in my 
laſt, to have no Averſion to a Peace, if it cou'd. be had on reaſonable 
Terms. Theſe Conferences, which, were begun on March the gth, 
continu'd till Fulyz on the 25th of which Month, the French Mini- 
ſlers left Gertruydenberg. So that theſe Conferences. laſted more 
Weeks than they ſhou'd have been ſuffer'd to do Days; there being 
but one ſingle Point, by their own Confeſſion, in diſpute 3 which is 
the only Fault that I believe any body can find in the Part the States 
had in the Management of this Affair; and they were as ſenſible 
themſelves of it, as any body elſe cou'd be, They knew the Advan- 
tage the French made of the Stay of their Plenipotentlaries in Hol- 
land; which contributed extremely to keep up the Spirits of the 
People in France, and make them. bear patiently the Continuance of 
the War, and the arbitrary and violent Methods made uſe of to ſup- 

rt it. Bread and Peace was the Cry of the Common People all o- 
ver France; and the Court was continually afraid of Tumults in the 
Great Towus, and in the remoter Provinces; which made it nece[- 
ſary to quiet them with the moſt ſpecious Appearances of Peace, 
which they all along gave aut was as good as made: And every Ex- 
preſs that arriv'd, the People were made to hope, wou'd bring the 
welcome News, that the Articles were __—_ Nor were the French 
content to impoſe thus on their own People, their Emiſſaries did the 
ſame thing in Holland; and 'twas by their Means often very confi. 
dently reported, that all was agreed ; when the States, who had no 
Intereſt in deceiving their People, gave themſelves no. occaſion for 
their entertaining tuch falſe Hopes. But this the French did, to 


make them inſenſibly grow weary of the War, and ſhew themſelves, 


out of Humour with their Governors; and that they might have the 
Odium of deceiving them, while themſelves made their Uſes of it: 
One of which was, to enable them to find Credit more eafily at Am- 
ſterdam; where underhand, tis certain, great Sums of Money were 
negotiated, and ſent in Specie to Fance; which an appearance o 

Peace very much-facilitated, by the Hopes it gave of good Payment; 
and in the mean time, there was the Temptation of great Intereſt: 
And beſides all the other Purpoſes, theſe Reports of Peace ſerv'd to, 
they hop'd it might make the States themſelves leſs forward to ſup- 
ply the great Expence which a vigorous Siege calls for, and 2 
averſe to a Battel, which the French were moſt afraid of; and when- 
ever the Conferences ſhou'd end, the greater the Expectations had 
been of Peace, the more People wou'd be diſſatisfy d at its going off; 


and the Fault wou'd ſeem to be leaſt theirs, who had been loudeſt, 


and talk'd moft for ir, Theſe Advantages the French in Fact did make 
of the Stay of their Plenipotentiaries at Ger:1uydenberg 4 and it was. 
before-hand eaſy to lee they wou'd: But the Remedy was not ſo 
eaſy. And therefore, tho“ the States were ſenſible from the firſt) 
Conference, that the wiſeft Part they cou'd take, was to ſend them 
back immediately, or limit their Stay to a very ſhort Time; they 
did not only manage their Conferences by Deputies, who, as I have 


there 


ſaid, want no Inclination to Peace, but ſuffet d the French \toſtay till 
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there was bot the' leaſt p 


at leaſt wou's make [4 * themſelves will 195 be gone. 
This the States eee 8 ee fg to do, 19085 the In 
ſinvations of the ae. dee by their 
EmiMaries, | as if t Nd Ming fry, the his Friends, 
were averle to Peace, and Bat" Deli to per retire the War for 


their ou Intereſt,” This is 'a Calum bo i — wk ont 
Tr that great” 


the Minds of the People in other Governments, \ to think,” 
Gare ought not to be taken to obviate the Force and Miſchief of ir. 
in obe chat is wholly Popular. This was the Reaſdu that determin'd 
the ' Dutch Miniſtry to let the — make [o ! 
ee e mies, tho” ne f 0. 
But to come to the S emſelves: Thie firſt was 
Mareb the gib, at a, the dani Ma w what might __ — ' 
ed from the re nite 5 

that had been given of the N. ee © thoſe Articles on” 
give up the whole Pani Mona vrchy the ample * 

gun with propoſing a Partirion' g 101 thax on les he's 51 N with 
dintia, and the Towns upon the Coaſt of Tf cany belonging to — 
ſhou'd be granted to one ot the Com FN naming which :! 

d Vit 
ut 


That 4 the Durch wut not be fatis Cavtionary: Wet 
in Flanders; no wen = . 8 5755 it K veiy hard 


to oblige the King randſon to ble to 
penal nim is fe ws fr is Gra 4 Valuable Ga Frog nothing 


cvu'd be more lating 1 7 the a . n this-Propoſal 

# Partition, the Allies did not wholly 

abſolutely inſiſt upon all they at 1525 457 ; which if they bad. n- 

tle had remain d fer metn hat w gb back, it being impoſſible to think 

rhe Emperor” 7 evex conſent to part re with Naples, which 'wou'd 
give the French ſuch Footing in Italy, as wow'd (on "make them Ma» 

— of the whole, aud endanger hig Hereditaty Countries, The Mi- 


nifters of Fance were made fo ſenſible of this) as to give up the Point, | 


and ſay, They belle vd the King wou d, for the fake of Peace, ' be 
prevail'd with'to defit from chat part of his Demglide, rewards 
which they promis d hes good Offices Andf lo the firſt Conference 
ended. The Deputies 'return'd” to the Hague,” and the Pleniporenti- 
aries ſent an Expreſs to the King, to let him know What had paſt, 
7 0 the Return of the Expfels, the Pleniporentiaries ſent to the 
ue, to deſire anotfiet Confetence 3 $4 hich, was agreed to, and the 
the Deputies went 2 2 time td copfer” wich them: Their” 
Part 3 in theſe Tacerelews td been poncerted in the mean time with 
the Minifters of the Emp: — nd E. and at ſeveral Meetings for that 
rpoſe,” and the reſt of the All ing been at a general Meeting 
m'd of what had been mov d in t 5 Calder ar And this 
was the conſtant way, in which theſe Negotiations were carry'd on 
while the "Miniſters of France continu'd' at Gertrud At tha 
End of a' Conference they ſent an 1 55 to Court; 


Netum, perhaps the next Day, be to or: threy. Days — 


after all the Aſſurances . 


c it, nor did the other fide 


upon his 
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| and to a fourth the 23d. T 


. their laſt, Demands, but would [end to 
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when they had decypher'd their Inſtructions, and ſettled Matters be- 
tween themſelves, they notify d it at the Hague, and defir'd another 
Conference ; which was agreed to. The Deputies went, confer 
return'd, reported; upon which the Allies meet, 2 
ſettle what further Steps ſhou'd be made on their iy Bene 
on their Side ſend an Expreſs again to Court, and ſo on. In this 
manner the Deputies went 2 third Conference the 6th of 4 
Ihe main Point debated in theſe Confe- 
rences, was this Partition. And that no Obſtruction to a General 


Peace on this Foot on the part of England might ariſe from the Ad- 


dreſs of the Two Houſes mention d in my laſt, care was taken by the 
D. of M. and the late M that the Parliament ſhou'd not be pro- 


rogu'd in the Spring as uſually 3 but that the Seſſion ſhou's be conti - 


nu d by ſhort Adjournments, ' till all Hopes of Peace were at an end, 
that the Q— 2 — have their Concurrence to agree to ſuch a 
Partition, as they ſbou'd think reaſonable. The King of France was 


willing at laſt to recede from Naples, being part of it, but inſiſſed 


on the reſt, .and wou'd by no. means conſent to quit the Towns on the 
Coaſt of Tuſcany, which his Grandſon had Qill poſſeſſion of. +. And as 


he was 1 to give up cheſe, ſo the jes cou'd not conſent | 


3 pork win. | FG pray was e in the Emperor's Foſſeſſion. 
that on the. part e Allies, Deputies were unwilling to 
part with ay thing of the Partition propos d but Sicily, and the 
French would quit nothing but Naples. The Allies wer. willing to 
give ſomething for a General Peace, and "twas thought France, if 
were ſincete, wou'd be willing to take any thing. And this the Al- 


| lies had the more reaſon to expect, from the turn the Campaign was 


like to take: The D. of AL and Prince Eugene, who left the Hague 


the 14th, having paſs'd the Scarpe without Oppoſition the 6208 of 


which-the States had the welcome News time enough for 

ties tu carry it with them to the fourth Conference, But this Suc- 

ceſs, which put France into a great Conſternation, had in appearance 

o effect qu them, They pretended rag Gums no Power to recede from 
| oult t for further Inſtructions 3 

ſor which ny were 7 till the 1875 of M But they had no 

Occaſion, it ſeems, for lo much Iime: Their Expteſs came back 


" the zd, which was notify d the 775; bur the King till inſiſting, twas 


to no putpoſe to have more Conferences, which was ſignif/ d to them 
by M Petkum. Upon which they pretended to be very ſtiſf, and de- 
clas d they wou'd leave e e 192 I5tb or 14th ; and ang wag 
was carry d ſo far, that Part of their Retinue and Equipage was actu- 
ally ſent away. But this was all a Feint: When the 15th came, an 
Expreſs arriv'd very 4 frofes, to ſolve Appearances, and enable them 
to Nay with 2 good Grace : * they notify d the 18th, and. the 
Deputies went to them the 234d, 

was pleas d to deſiſt from the Towns on the Coaſt of Tuſcany, but ad» 
her'd to his Demand of Sicily and Sardinia, And to remove the Ob- 
jection againſt the laſt, a Project had been ſometi to make 


When it was 
* Wan 


/ 


r? 
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And in this Conference the King 
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in a manner ed; was happily defeated by a Part of the Fotres 
that were then going Italy to Catalonia, | 

This Point of the Partition being driven as far as it wou'd go, 
*twas now the Turn of the Allies to ask, ſuppoſing this Partition a- 
greed to, that theſe Parts of the Spaniſh Monarchy 'd be given to 
the D. of Anjou, which way the King propos d they ſhou'd have the 
reſt ſecur d to them: For the Reaſon the Allies inſiſted on the 375 


Article, was, that they might have a General P and not be in- 
volv'd ln a ſeparate War whit ain. This was the Buſineſs of theſe 
Conferences, and there was no Senſe in the French pretending to de- 
mand a Partition upon any other Terms, bur ſuppoſing the Allies 
,wou'd quit one Part of the Monarchy to the D. of Anjou, that he 
Hou'd quit the reſt to them. *Twas to be preſum'd, the King knew 
.his Grandfon's Mind upon this Head, and that he had either Autho- 
rity from him to treat of a Partition, or that he had himſelf the 
Power. in his Hands to oblige him to conſent to it. But this the 
-Pleniporentiaries cou'd not ſpeak fully to at this Conference; twas 
left to be the Subject of the next, which was not held till June 16. 
For tho' that Expreſs arriv*d the 6th, it was not notify d till the roch. 
By this time the French Court were pretty well out of pain for Arras, 
their Army having been ſome time afſembled, and in ſuch Ground, 
as would make it impracticable for the Allies to come either at them 
or the Town: And this probably had no little Share in regulating 
the Motions of the French els, and the Inſtructions they ſent to 
their Miaiſters; with whom the Deputies had on the 16th Conferen- 
ces from Morning to Night, upon this Capital Point, How the Al- 
lies ſhou'd be put into Poſſeſſion of Spain and the Indies. To which 
the Anſwer was, That the King was willing to,concert the proper 
Meaſures with * according to the fourth Article. But this the 
Deputies could not think ſufficient : For this he was oblig'd to by 
the Preliminaries, tho* the 395th had been ſtruck out; befides that it 
was inconſiſtent with a General Peace, which they had all along in- 
fiſied on, and would neceſſarily engage them in a 9 
they had been treating of a Partition to nr. But to underſtand 
their Meaning more diſtinctly, they defir'd them to explain them- 
ſelves, what thoſe - Meaſures were, the King would come into: 
Would he join his Forces to theirs, to oblige his Grandſon to accept 
the Terms he ſhou'd make for him? Why yes, perhaps he wou'd. 
But in the diſcuſſing this Point, they took care to ſtart a thouſand 
Difficulties, to ſhew it was impracticable; ſuch as theſe, how to ſet- 
tle what ſhou'd be the whole Force employ d to reduce Spain and the 
Indies; what Share each ſhou'd contnbute ; how they ſhou'd act, 
jointly or ſeparately ; who ſhou'd command ; how, and where, and 
CO their Inſtructions for acting ſhou'd be form'd, and the like: 
and the ſame Difficulties might be ſtarted for the Sea-Service, Well, 
if theſe Meaſures are impracticable, as no doubt they are where one 
Party never deſigns to come heartily into them; what are thole 
the King will come into? Why, he will contribute a certain Sum 
of Mony towards the Expence the - be at on this — 
fe . z ov 


aniſþ War, which 
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How now will this mend the Natter? How ſhall they be able 10-ſer- 


tle the Sum, and ſecure the Payment? The firſt. of theſe is a ve 

>ult Point, when it comes ta be. drawn out into Particulars, ab 
10 be conſider'd, how, hard it is to know: the Expence of ſuch 2 
War, how long it may continue, when and where, and at what time 


the Payments ſhall be made; and if a Sum certain can't be fix'd at 


firſt, who ſhallſertle the Proportion France ſhall pay, or oblige them 
to acquieſce in it? But if theſe Difficulties cou'd be overcome, hat 
Security can, the Allies have for Payment? A very pretty one in- 
deed, is that which the French offer'd, That the richeſt Bankers of 
_ Paris ſhou'd be bound for it. One wou'd be glad to know, what Re- 
medy the Allies cou'd have againſt their Bankers in Cale of Failure, 
ot how they can reach them. To take Paris it ſelf, does not ſeem to 
me more difficult. But they are Men of Honour, and may be truſted: 
is true, and ſo they have been, till the King's Aftairs have made 


the greats of them Bankrupts. But if they were Men of ever ſo 
mue 


Honour, or were ever ſo much concern'd.to ſupport theix Per- 
ſonal Credit in their own private Affairs; what is ” or Credit 
againſt Reaſon of State, where an Arbitrary Prince is pleas'd to inter- 

poſe ? Which the King has, this Summer particulaely, ſhewn' he 

ws how to do; having for very great Sums taken the Debts of 


his Bankers on himſelf, and declar'd them his, and by that Means 


Has render d all legal Remedies impoſlible. Before indeed their Cre- 
dit was better than the King's, but by being uſed for him, it is ſunk 
as low as his, and in effect become one with it; that is, no Ctedit at 
Il. And 7 not this a rare Security for the Allies to truſt, for the 
Fayment of ſuch Sunis as may be ſuppos d to be the King's Share in 
the Charge of ſo expenſive a War? And if Security cou'd be given 
for of dani, what is 7 in end up ſell a Part of er 
ani Monarchy for a Sum of Money, towards carrying on a Wat, 
22 jah he will take care to render ineffefiual 2 + at oriental md 


y 18 111 4 
pon the Report which the Deputies made the 18zh, of what had 


paſs d in this Conference; the Allies had ſeveral Meetings to confi 
der what ſbou'd be the next Step. Twas plain from the | Aecount 
the Deputies had given, that it was to no Purpoſe to think of cuncer- 
ting Meaſures with France for a War with Spain, after a Deace made 
with them; What had been ſaid about both roops and Money, evi- 
dently ſhew'd, nothing of that kind gou'd be thought of, which France 
wou'd not he able to defeat, by the Difficulties with which they wau'd 
take care to puzzle it; that all Propoſals of this nature were not only 
inconſiſtent with the Eng for, which theſe Conferences were reſum'd, 
which was to find an Expedient for the 37th Anicle, and obtain 
the Thing defign'd by the Preliminaries, which was a General Peace; 
but alfo gogtrary to what had from the beginning of them deen 
ſuppos d, upon the Freueb proroſing a Partition: Which cou d 
mean nothing elſe, but that they were willing the SpaziſÞ Monary 
chy ſhould effectually be one up to the Allies, ſome Part being ta- 
ken our for the Heneſjt f the Duke of Anjou : That if there were in 
errbeft nee f Forde fo compel tl 


* 4 * 


he Duke of 41jou to it, which — 
* D n _— 


which left no Room to doubt bur. that the King knew he cou'd 


Force were neceſſary, they were willing the T 


Force and a very little Time would be more than enough, '' 


, 
Len, IV. cn 
not at all probable it ought ro'lie'whoUly on the Ki | 
from the Beginning promis d the*Refiitution'of Spainand the Indies 
and had lain it doun as the Foundation on which they were to I | 


„ge he had 


Periwafion' or Conſtraint, oblige his Grandſon to confent to it, 
otherwiſe ſuch a Promiſe cou'd have no other Meaning in it, but ftoni 
the Beginning to amuſe and impoſe on the Allies Bur however, if 
they had in Fr. 
al and Catalonia ſhould act in concert with the King's, to obtain this 

d within the two Months, or ſuch other Time as ſhou d be agreed on. 
And whoever conſiders the Duke of Anjou's Dependance on France, 
will eaſily be ſatisfy'd, that if the King were fincere; and in earneſt 
meant what his Miniſters had all along promis d in his Name, a [mall 
I 3 1 


Upon theſe Confiderations the Allies reſol vd to reje& the Offer of 
Money they had made, becauſe it ſuppos d a' particular Peace with 


France, and the Continuation of the War with Spain, which the 
cou d not conſent to, for Reaſons given in the firſt Conference; and 
to demand of them to explain themſelves upon the Subject of the B- 
vacuation of Spain and the Indies, in favour of King Charles, 125 
bly to the Preliminaties, before the Allies cou'd declare their Inten-! 
tions with reſpect to the Partition; and that unleſs they did this, all 
further Conferences wou'd be —_— WSU PASS PROF 
' This Reſolution the Allies fignify'd to the Miniſters of France, in 2 
Letter to them from Mr. Peckum, July 8. to which they declin d gi“ 
ving a diſtinct Anſwer, but defir'd another Conference; which was 
— held with them the 13 50: in which the ties having 
explain'd fully the Senſe of the Allies, and the Reſolution: ſent them 
by Mr. Feckum, (not that it wanted any Explanation, tho? the Pleni- 
entiaries had thought fit to ſay ſo, to avoid giving a diſlinct An- 
wer to it) they inſiſted on a like clear and full Explication on the pi 
of Fance: and this being a home-puſh, that left | no room for Eva- 
ſion; when they ſaw themſelves thus prefs'd, they reſolv'd to put the 
beft Face they cou'd upon the Matter, and were pleas d to call this pe- 


remptory Summons to explain themſelves, a formal Rupture of the 


Treat y, and that therefore nothing was left for them to do but to re. 
turn home. The Deputies gave them time to ſend once more to 
Court, in which they deſir d there might be no Delays, and fo parted: 
The Expreſs they ſent to Verſailles did not ſtay above two or three 
Hours, as if he had gone meerly for form ſake, and was back again at 
Gertruydenberg the 18th, which they notified the 21ſt, with à long 
Letter to the Penfionary, in Form bf a Manifeſto,' and went them- 
ſelves awaythe 25th. This Letter I rake for granted you have ſeen, 


it has been ſo often primed ; and therefore need not tell you, it has 
in it all the Art of a French Writer, and of an able Miniſter; and 
that it is as well done as the Cauſe they are to defend will admit 

if you have read this Letter, I cannot but —— you have alſo rea 
the Reſolution of the States, July 27. inantwer to it, which is writ 
with that Plajnneſs and Sincerity,. it, is ſo free from Diſguiſe * 
%% 16 ö tifice, 
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tifice, there is in it ſuch ſolid Reaſoning, ſo much good Senſe, ſuch 
Force of Truth, that a Man muſt be a erf Ill fd ds 8 * a 


perſions which the French Letter wou'd throw upon them 3 and 
that the ill Succeſs of theſe Negotiations is intirely owing to thoſe, 
who wou'd caſt the Blame of tne Rupture upon them; it being ex- 
ceeding plain, that the King of France has put it out of the Power of 
the 167 to make a/general Peace, by refuſing to give them Spain and 
e Indies, without which a good Peace can never be made, or the 
for whien we went into the War tolerably anſwer'd : and the 
more this Affair is examin'd into, the more you will be conyinc'd 
of the Inſincerity of the French, and the Neceſlity the Allies were 
under, to act as they did. | N 1 OR 4 
Firſt, Tis indiſputably true and confeſs'd on all hands, that the 
Reſtitution of Spain and the Indies, whatever became of the reſt of 
the Monarchy, was promis'd from the very firſt; they did not pretend 
4 ſo much as one ſingle Conference for Peace on any other 
erms. : LGB 2G 
Now, if che King cou'd do what he promis'd, what becomes of 
the pretended Impoſſibility? And if he cou'd not, what cou'd he 
mean by ſuch a Promiſe but to amuſe and deceive ? But if he deſigu d 
that, then it undeniably follows, all theſe Negotiations on his Part 
have been one continued Cheat from the Beginning to the End. 'And 
that this is the Truth of the Caſe, I have given you many Proofs both 
in my laſt Letter, and in this. All the Expedients he propos'd, were 
ſo many Shams, and had no other Meaning in them but to gain Ti 
quiet his People, and ſow Jealouſies among the Allies; and defeat i 
poſſible by a Treaty, thoſe he can't defeat by his Arms. What elſe 
cou'd he mean by propoſing a Partition as an Expedient, and yet re- 
to let it have the Effect of one? To ask the States to conſent 
to a Partition, and not ſuffer them to ask for what, is a little too 
bare-fac'd, Cou'd they think the Dutch wou'd conſent to this Expe- 
dient for a General Peace, without being ſure, a General Peace wou'd 
be purchas'd by it? I ſcarce believe they expected that of them bug 
nevertheleſs hop'd they ſhou'd gain their Ends by it; and that the 
very nearkning to the Propoſal of a Partition wou'd create Jealouſies 
and divide the Allies, in which they did not judge very ill; for the 
Conferences upon this foot, very much alarm'd the Minifters of 
the Emperor and King Charles, who were utterly averſe to a Partition 
of any kind ; and it was with great Difficulty they were prevail'd 
with to conſent to let the Conferences with the Miniſters of France be 
manag'd by the Deputies of the States, without their being themſelves 
preſent at them; which wou'd have render'd the Negotiations for a ge- 
neral Peace much more difficult than they were, tho? France had been 
in earneſt for it. And this was all France aim'd at by propoſing 2 
Partition ; ſome of the Allies they knew, wou'd be extremely againſt 
it, while the States, they hop'd, wou'd, for ſo deſirable an End, be 
willing enough to come into it; and this Difference i 
| tnemieives 


e Integr 
ur of the Allies is abundantly juſtify'd and clear'd from the falſe 


and. the Allies ſhou'd take them at their Words, and 


confound. all that had been. an 

lame time, that the Alliance might be broke 
this; they 1 they cou d not execute a- 
inaries, unleſs the Allies would oblige them- 
farther Demands, than what were already con- 
icles, or that they ſhou'd be now declar'd:: which, 


reſerv'd for the Empire, the four Aſſociated Circles, the Kings 
Pertugal and Pruſſia, and the Duke of Savoy, to make what further 
Demands they ſhall find reaſonable, This the French.inſifted on, 


no other reaſon, but becauſe they knew it was i 
lies in Juſtice to comply with it, unleſs the reſpective: Powers above- 
_ had Mini with full Inſtructions from each 


—— a laſling 
ar renew'd up- 


to put an end to it. And; 
as ſhall ſhew; | 


neglected, and what poor Terms the Maritime Powers and 
peror have made for them. You ſee, 


the K. 
his juft Prerenfions, and you will find both him 
more grateful ; you ſhall have this, and that, and 
this Town, that Principality, fo much 


for you. This Artifice the French. found the good 


War, and their Fingers itch to be again at it 3 for this ns the Way 
kb : g 


—ͤm— — — 


| 
| 
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they drew of a'tertain Prince then, which was the Ruin of that Con! 
federacy'; afrer thęir Emiſſaries had been for ſome Time in Holland: 

poſing unde hand Terms of Peace; and endeavouring to find, what 
Puedes the Principal Allies wou'dbe content with for the reſt: When 
ehey had learm this, the Uſe they made of it, was to ſediice one of 
them, by offering much better Terms than had been usk'd for him m 
the Bait took, and twas agreed to leave the Side he thought — 


in used by; nothing remain d but to contrive how this might be 
done moſt decently :'the way agreed on was to invade his Country 


br 


h a great Army, and lay ſiege to his Capital. What cou'd the un- 
ppy Prince do in theſe Circumſtances ? he is in the utmoſt Danger, 
His Allies neither do nor can lupport him ; there is no Safety fof 
him but {n/a Peace: - Thus 4 Member was brought off from the laſt 
Confederacy ; and the ſame Play they want to he again at. This' is 
ſo certain, that we are ſure they were now again try ing this very 
Trick with the ſame Prince. While the Marquiſs de Torcy made ac 
the Hague fuch mighty Difficulties in complying with the Terms del 
manded for the Duke of whom he pretended his Maſter had 
great Reaſon to be diſſatisfy d with, tis falle periious Court ws 
at that very time tempting him with better Offers at Turin; but that 
Prince underſtood his Intereſts too well to hearken again to them. 
This is the Uſe the Miniſters of France hop'd to make of this De- 
mand of theits, if the Allies had been weak enough to have agteed 
tw it; but they were not to be ſo impos'd on; nor wou'd they act in 


de arbitrary- a manner, as th fore any of their Allies to ſubinit-to! 


Terms gpade againſt their cboſent, or without their knowled e's and» 
cherefols cou dd not, by all the Artifice of France; be prevaild with 
to pteclude them from making ſuch further Demands. as they ſnou d 
ink reaſonable. But to ſnew they were ſincert, they were willing 
deſiſt from all further Demands for themſelves, according to the 
iN Aitiele; this they cou'd do, more in juſtice they cou'd not. 
had the French been in earneſt on their part, they wou'd,” with 
our difficulty, have truſted the Allies in this Point; for they cou'd 
not with any colour” of Reaſon believe, that when the Maritime 
Powers and the Emperor were ſatisfy'd, they wou'd renew the War 


at the end of two Months, or what other time ſhou'd have been a- 


greed on, for the fake of any further Demands on the part of che other 
Allies, which it wou'd not be very reaſonable for Raue to grant 
them, And therefore it ean't be thought they meant any thing elſe 
by urging this Point, but to make miſchief, and draw the Allies if 
they eou d into a Snare; and if that did not ſucceed; that they might 
always have it in thei ? Power to go of. 
Jo reduce the whole Management of the Bench in this Affair un- 
der one ſhort View ; they preſs the Allies to an Impoſſibility contra- 
ry to the Preliminaries, and complain at the fame: time of beit 
1 Impoſſibility themſelves, tho": the Allies ask nothi 

t the themſelves offer d from the beginning ;' and che Steps 


N £ 
they dave taften in this Point are very extraordinary, Firſt, Nego- 
— Je-Poi 


off upon the'fingle-] n of che 37 . 


Vets: 


think ot 
yet ſure 
Friends, 
nap 
moſt per 
has been 
1 is fa 

r nds, 
to them 
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an Expedient is offer'd of Cautionary Towns; then the Conferences 


are again deſir'd to be rene wd, upon repeated Aſſurances of wn 
to all the other Prelimjnaties except the 37h; then, as what wou 
ſolve all Difficulties, a Partition is propos d, which is at laft reduc'd 


to Sicily and Sardinia. And what is all this for? Will, they fign the 


Preliminaries, if this Partition be agreed ro ? by no means; they take 
the very asking of this Queſtion for a plain deſign in the Allies to 
break off the Conferences; and they who wou'd have given you be- 
fore all the Preliminaries, except the 37th Article, and three Cautio» 
nary Towns, now take it very ill, you won't accept the Prelimina- 
ries, not only without that Article, but without any  Cautiona 
Towns or other Expedient, tho' Sardinia and Sicily be taken out 
them, without having for this any more Securiry given than before, 
that Spain and the Indies ſhall. be reſtor'd, tho' the propoſing a Pare 
tition cou'd not poſſibly have any other Meaning in it: for it was 
propos d as an Expedient, but for what? To leave the Allies whe 
it found them ? no ſure ; but to remove the pretended Difficulty 


evacuating Spain and the Indies in favour of King Charles. But if this 


be the plain Meaning of this Propoſal, how came the Treaty to break 
off upon this Point 3 What can be more unjuſt than to deſire the 
Allies to quit 7 of what the Preliminaries give them fox the ſake 
of the reſt, and yet not tell them, which way the reſt is to be had ? 
What more ridiculous than to preſs the States to all the Inconve- 
niences, which the conſenting to a Partition might be attended with, 


without allowing them the leaſt Advantage from it? How can. 


one reconcile the asking a Partition at the beginning of the Confe+ 
rences, and then breaking them off, — Allies defire to be 
ſecur'd of the Effect propos'd from it? | = | 
Now after all that has been ſaid upon this Subject, can there be any 
doubt which Side is in fault, or at whoſe door ir lies that theſe Con- 
ferences did not ſucceed? One wou'd think, without entring wp 
the Merits of the Cauſe, we ſhou'd in this cafe believe our Fiie 
rather than our Enemies, and not be in the leaſt at a Joſs, to know. 
where to lay the Fault, that theſe Negotiations were broke off, elpe+ 
cially confidering the Part the Allies acted, was what they all readily 
concurr'd in. Such Friends in ſuch a Caſe, and when ſo unanimous, 
ought ſurely to be credited, by thoſe at leaſt who are not rhemſelves 
competent Judges of the Matter; and even they that are, ought to be 
very ſure of the Goodneſs of their Reaſons before they preſume to dil 
ſent from them, much more before they cenſure them: and if we 


think our (elves ſo wiſe, that we will be uſing our own Judgments,: 


yet ſure. more credit will be allow'd to ſuch, ſo many and ĩo faithful 
Friends, who are embark'd; with us in the ſame Inteteſt, than to 
Enemies, the worſt of Enemies, the baſeſt, falſeſt, moſt trickiſt, 


moſt perfidious Court under Heaven: for that the French Court is and 


has been time out of mind. So that even in a diſputable Caſe, which 
this is far from being, twou'd be abſurd to credit them before'our 


Friends, eſpecially in an Affait, where tis of the utmoſt Importance 
to them to deceive; „ all the Words they can uſe, be 


they 


/ 
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they ever ſo ſolemn, ought not upon their bare credit to haye any 
weight with us. The grand Project of a Univerſal Monarchy is now 
upon the point of being finiſh'd or deſtroy'd ; *tis now at its Criſs ; 
one or other mult in a little time be the Fate of it: and can we think 
they will ſlick at ſaying any thing, true or falſe, to prevent the Ruin 
of it? No: what they will or rather will not do to ſecure their 
Project, now they have brought it to ſuch a Point, you can't bettet 
judge, than by ſeeing what they cou'd bring themſelves to do for the 
ake of it in its Infancy; when it was but juſt thought of, and then 
hardly ſeem'd practicable. There is, in the Memoirs of the Treaty 
of Munſter lately publiſb'd, ſo remarkable an Inſtance of this, as 
mou'd deter a Man as long as he remembers it from giving credit 
_ eaſily to any Aſſeverations whatſoever of a French Miniſter, when 'tis 
for the Intereſt of his great Maſter, to which all good Faith and Sin- 
cerity muſt bend. There muſt be no ſqueamiſh kind of Honour; no 
Integrity muſt be inflexible; tis the King, he muſt be obey'd, and 
nothing [muſt be boggl'd at that is for his Service. The Caſe was 
this: The Union of France and Spain was a Project Cardinal Maza- 
vine was extremely fond of; and to facilitate this, he hop'd at the 
Treaty of Munſter to get from Spain the Low Countries, which he pro- 

sd to do two ways: Firſt, to have them in Exchange for Catalonia, 
which the French had taken from the Spaniards in the War they were 
then endeavouring to put an end to. Secondly, by way of Dowry 
upon a Marriage of the Infanta with the King. This Defign the 
Cardinal was ſo full of, that one meets with it in almoſt all 15 In- 
ſlructions and Letters to the French Pleni potent iaries from one end of 
the Memoirs to the other; and he had endeavour'd to draw the 
Prince of Orange into it, upon a Promiſe of the Marquiſat of Ant- 
werp. This Matter ſome how or other took air, and alarm'd the 
States extremely, who were then in League with France, Their Ple- 
nipotentiaries at Munſter complain'd of it to the Miniſters of France, 
- who proteſted nothing of that kind had ever been propos'd to them 
by the Spaniards, Bur this did not ſatisfy\the States; the Year after 
1647. one of their Ambaſſadors, Monſ. Servien, went to Holland, and 
to allay the Jealouſies and Fears this Affair had given the States, he 
roteſis there is nothing in it, in a manner the moſt ſolemn that can 
imagin'd : he writes a Letter in April, about fix Weeks after the 
Prince of Orange was dead, to each of the Provinces, and therein 
tells them, that as to the pretended Treaties of Marriage or Ex- 
change, *tis ſo groſs an Invention (une fourbe fi grofhere) that there is 
no Man, who underſlands any thing of Affairs, but mutt know it 
- wou'd be as great Imprudence as Ferſidiouſneſs to hearken to any 
ſuch Propoſitions z and tho there be no room for them to doubt of 
the Aſſurances which the King's Minifters had already given them, 
et, ſays he, I proteſt a-new to your Lurdſhips upon my Life and my 
Howour, that they are Falſities- malicjouſly invented by the Enemy; 
and I ſubmit my ſelf to loſe both, if on the part of France any ear 
Has been given to any thing of this wo” any Negotiation has 
been enter d into. After ſo ſolemn a Declaration, the good 1 4 


When People have been long well in their Affairs, they may contract - 4 


=_ 
* 
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lador thinks it but juſt, that the Authors of this Impoſlure ſhou's ' 


(91) MR 


be puniſh'd in an exemplary manner, for daring to attack with their.  _ 
Calumnies the Faith and Reputation of a great And have we | 

not great reaſon to take the bare Word of a Miniſter of France, when 
they are our Enemies, who cou'd deceive in this ſolema manner 
thole whom at that time they were in League with? Others may 
have a good Opinion of French Faith if they pleaſe, and think the 
Proteſtations of Torcy or Polignac of more weight, than what a whole 
Congreſs of our Allies tell us; for my part, I ſhall always remember 
Servien, who acted this ſcandalous part not as Servien, but as the 


- Ambaſſador of France, for the ſame King, and for the ſame Cauſe, 


we are now treating with and guarding againſt, There is nothing ſo © 
falſe, I can't think this Prince and his Minifters capable of, that can 
help them to give the finiſhing Stroke to their Project, when they 
cou'd violate their Faith in ſo infamous a manner, to give the firit 
Beginnings to it. And I confeſs tis a great Surpriſe to me, to think 
we ſhou'd not in this be all of the ſame Mind. bY | | 
But ſome Men, it ſeems, were in ſo much haſte for Peace, that l 
they cou'd not bear the Diſappointment ; they had work to be done, + 
that wou'd nor ſtay, and yet cou'd not without a Peace conveniently 
carty'd on. The want they had of a Peace made them too eafily - 
lieve there wou'd be one; and their Impatience to be doing wou'd ; 
not let them wait till they cou'd be ſure: they were ſo fond of their 
Leap, that they were reſolv'd to take it in the dark; they find them- - 
ſelves plung'd ſo deep, they don't know which way to turn them- 
ſelves, or how to get out, and then are angry there is not a Peace, 


and. wou'd fain lay the Fault on others right or wrong, to excuſe 


what they have brought upon themſelves, In truth *twas a very 4 

great Dilemma theſe Gentlemen were under: twas very much fot 1 

their Purpoſe to have the Ferment the Nation is in, and a Peace, no 2 

matter what ſort of one, come both together. The Ferment they are - 

in poſſeſſion of, the Peace is a little doubtful ; what now ſhall they 

do VI they ſtay for a Peace, which wou'd be very convenient for A 

them, they may loſe the Ferment; for nothing that is ſo violent can - 

laſt : On the other hand, if they take the advantage of the Ferment, | 

they may loſe the Peace. Well; tis reſolv'd to venture, if they loſe . * 

one, tis but ruining the Nation; whereas loſing the other wou'd be 

the Ruin of themſelves. When that is the Dilemma, tis no great 2 

wonder ſuch Men ſhou'd chooſe the Side they have; Self weighs 4 

more with them than a whole Nation, whom they vaialy think-they | 

cannot only make blind but keep ſo, and hope to skreen themſelves 

from their Reſentments, by ſetting them upon thoſe who never did 

them any harm, but have ſteddily putlſu'd their true Intereſts. 4 
But if a Nation can't ſee, they can feel; and the time may come, 

when they, who are now ſo angry with the late 1 that there 

is no Peace, may. find it more than they can do, to excuſe themſelves 

for bringing the Nation into a neceſſity of ſubmitting ta an ill one. 


ſuch an Inſenſibility of the good Condition they are i to be per- 
| : 2 | * * ſwaded 


* 
* 
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fwaded they are ill; but when their Affairs go very ill, tis not in the 
Power of Words to make them believe they go well; and there's no- 
thing can prevent this, nothing can ſave the Nation from the 
Dangers ſome Men wou'd bring it into, and them from what they 
deſerve for it, but the unſhaken Conſtancy, and unwearied Endea- 

vours of thoſe very Men, whom they daily load with the blackeft 

Calumnies, and treat in ſo barbarous a manner, as if they never 
thought they cou'd be us'd ill enough. 

But to return to the Rupture of the Conferences; *tis plain they 
broke off, becauſe the French wou'd not ſecure to the Allies the Re- 
ſtitution of Spain and the Indies; and as plain, the French ought 
to have done this; tis what they promis d from the beginning, 
and undertook for at the opening of theſe Conferences; the 
Propoſal of à Partition being incapable of any other fair Conſtru- 
ction: And therefore the blame of the Rupture can lie only upon the 
French, or on thoſe who have encourag'd them to act thus, by diſ- 
covering the mighty haſt they were in for Peace. For whether the 
French, when they firſt began theſe Conferences, intended they ſhou'd 
end as they did, may poſſibly be a Queſtion, I muſt own, when T heard 
they had propos'd a Partition, I thought the Neceſſity of their Affairs 
had at laſt forc'd them to be fincere, and that they wou'd have ſtruck 
up a Peace before Poway was taken; that the Allies might not extend 
their Conqueſts beyond the Bounds of the Preliminaries, And perhaps, 
even after this they might ballance with themſelves, and be for ſome 
Time irreſolute, with Intention to conſent, or not conſent to the 

llies, as they found themſelves preſs'd by theWar. And cou'd the 
ke of M—— have either beat their Army, or beſieg'd Arras, I be- 
lieve they wou'd have thought the King might with Honour have a- 
bandon'd his Grandſon, Aer he had fſacrific'd ſo much for the Sup - 
rt of him; and the Safety of France wou'd have exciis'd to all the 
orld his quitting Spain: And it was with this View principally, 
that they kept their Minifters ſo long at Gertrigdenberg, that they bet 
might be upon the 7 to clap up a Peace 3 N if there fur 


ſhou'd be occaſion, y this they were ſure to have an Advantage in no! 
caſe of a Battel, which ever way it turn'd.; for if they loſt it, they I 1 
wou'd have been able to prevent the fatal Conſequences of a great De- gr: 


feat, by cloſing with the Terms of the Allies, before a Victory cou'd ted 
be purſued; and if they had won it they wou'd have made uſe of my 


the firſt Conſternation, which the Loſs of a Battel wou'd have put the ot 
Dutch into, to preſs them to a Peace on their Terms. That this was bo 
rhe moſt the French meant by theſe Conferences, is evident from what ; 
was doing at the ſame Time in Spain. I have obſerv'd before, that pee 
either the Spaniards or we muſt be deceiy d; and therefore the French Th 
kept it in their Power by the moſt artful Ways they cou'd, to do ei- the 
ther as they found moſt conyenient; but that the King's Inclination of 1 
and Inte reſt were too well known, to leaye room to doubt, that he Up 


wou'd keep his Promiſe to the Spaniards, if he cou'd. Accordingly M⸗ 

we ſee, he did not only enable his Grandſon, as I have obſetv'd be- his 

fore, to put Fain jnjo the beſt Poſture of Defence twas capable of, the 
\, EET, | 77 1 p j | | anc 
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ſypply him with every Thing that was neceffary; but promis“ 
pI the Siege of Girone, early in the Spri was 2 1 1 
new Offenſive and Defenſive Treaty with him, during, theſe very 
Conferences, And the Aſſiſtance and Aſſurances the Duke of Anion 
ad given him, made him think of nathing leſs than quitting Spain 
n the Spring he pretended to have an Army of 122 Battallions, and 
145 Squadrons ; beſides the Troops that were coming to him from 
Flanders. Before the Conferences begun, the King receiv'd an Ex- 
preſs from his Grandſon to acquaint him with the Zeal the Caftilians 
expreſſed for him, and his Reſolution to land by them; and the 
French Minifter at Madrid in April gave out, that the Conferences 
were broke off. At the ſame Time t of Anjou was haſt' ning 
to put himſelf at the Head of his Army, but was ſlop'd by the Affair 
of the Duke de Medina Cæli; which, as great a Myſſery as it is, was 
probably at bottom a French Trick. Iwas very natural for the Sa- 
wiards to take Umbrage at the Conferenggs, and to think it was Time 
to take care of themſelves; and that if the King ſhou'd in earneſt a- 
bandon them, twas to no Purpoſe for them to adhere to his Grand- 
fon. To feel their Pulſe upon this Point, tis probable the French 
Miniſters, either Blecour, or Ibberville, or ſome others of their E- 
iſſaries had pretended to Treat with ſome of the Grandees upon 

is Foot, and acquainted them that the King's Affairs wou'd not 

mit him to ſupport his Grandſon any longer, and that the King 
did not expect they ſhou'd ruin themſelves to maintain him on the 

hrone, fince in that Caſe it wou'd be impracticable; bur that if 
they wou'd diſpoſe him to reſign, the King wou d endeavour to ger. 
ſome Partition for him. Tis extremely probable, this Trick was 
try'd at Madrid, to find how the Grandees were inclin'd to act on 
this Occafion ; the Duke de Medina in particular, who was the firſt 
Miniſter ; that when they had got out of him the Senſe of him 
and his Friends on this nice Subject, the Uſe they made of it, was to 
betray him to the Duke of Anjou And poſſibly the Thing went 
further, and that in concert with the French, to ſave the King's Ho- 
nour, they had agreed to ſeize his Perſon and carry him off 3 which 
I remember, was the firſt Report we had, upon that Minifter's Diſ- 
grace. After this Affair was over, which had ſufficiently intimida- 
ted the Spaniards, the Duke of Anjou left Madrid, and joyn'd his Ar- 
my near Lerida. And the Duke de Noailles was advanced tothe Banks 
of the Ter, the River Girone ſlauds upon, to favour his Deſigns. In 
June, the Duke of Anjou was ſo Sanguine,, that he made no doubt of 

ing able to drive King Charles out of Catalonia that Campaign, el- 


pecially if the Duke de Noailles cou'd but make the Siege of Girone : 


This appears at | ge in ſome Letters of his that were intercepted, to 
the King and the e of Burgundy, writ to congratulate the Marriage 

of the Duke of Berry, which he — bimfelf not at all pleas'd with. 
Upon his Diſappointment in Catalonia, when he cou'd neither attack 
Mareſchal Staremberg, nor beſiege Balaguer, he grew diſſatisfy d with 
his Spaniſþ Generals: Aud in July, both he and his Princeſs ſollicit 
the King in very preſſing Terms to ſend the Duke of Vendome to 


1 . 


ning, to defeat 
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him; which was ſoon comply d with; and that the Duke might have 
no Apprehenſions of the King's deſigning to abandon him, he entred 
into a new Alliance with him. This Alliance was framing while the 
Miniſters of France were at Gertruydenberg, which Place they left but 
the 25th ; and the 8th of Auguſt, or before, the Articles of this new 
Treaty were known publickly at Paris : which makes it plain to a 
Demonſtration, that this Treaty was forming before the Conferences 
were broke off, | 9 

From this Account *tis exceeding evident that the French were ta- 
king the moſt effectual Methods to ſupport the Duke of Anjou, and 
make the RE faithful to him, while they were perſwading the 
Allies the King would in earneft abandon him, and give him no Aſſi- 
ſtance directly or indirectly; nay, while they were making Terms for 
him, upon which they would oblige him to reſign. And if this be 
not inſincere in the laſt Degree, I wou'd be glad to know what is. If 
he was ſincere, why did he treat for a general Peace, when he either 
wou'd not or cou'd not make the neceſſary Conditions of it practicable ? 
Why, when he meaat nothing but a ſeparate Peace, did he not frank- 
ly from the beginning tell the Allies, that he was willing to make 

erms with them for himſelf, but that he cou'd make none for Spain ? 
Was this for any thing elſe but to amuſe the Allies, who he knew 
wou'd flatly have refus'd entring into any Negotiations, if he had 
ſpoke out plainly what he meant ? Did not he intend from the Begin- 
y an Exception, a general Peace, while he pretended 
all the while to be for it? as old Managers ſometimes do with a Bill 
in Parliament, which they contrive ſhou'd be loſt by an Amendment, 
while they wou'd be thought zealous for it; which they wou'd not 
have been able to effect, had they openly declar'd againit the Bill it 
ſelf. - Thus they gain the Point they wou'd have, by ſeeming to be 
for, what in Truth they wou'd not have: and the ſame Part the King of 
France has ated with reſpect to Peace; but not yet with the ſame Suc- 
ceſs. He has not got yet what he wants, I mean a Separate Peace, by 
affecting to treat for a General one; which he wou'd of all things keep 
off. A Man muft ſhut his Eyes very hard, not to fee the French 
meant nothing by theſe Conferences but to amuſe the Allies, and keep 
it in their Power to make what uſe of them they ſhou'd have occaſion 
for 3 and that they never deſign'd to conſent to what was neceſlary to 
make a General Peace practicable : they either meant no Peace at all, 
or only a Separate one for themſelves ; which they hop'd from the 
Temper of the. Dutch, the Nature of their Government, and the Ex- 
rience they have formerly had of them, they might be frightned 
into: to which End they affected from the very firſt Conference to 
let nothing fall from them that might look like a Deſite to retard the 
Operations of the Campaign, but on their own Part threaten'd what 
mighty things they would do upon the Rhine and in Spain; and to in- 
timidate them the more, Mareſchal Villars condeſcended to the mean 
Artifice of writing to the French Miniſters, from time to time, Letters 
fjlill'd with the groſleſt Galconade, what a brave Army he had; how de- 
; firous they were to come to an Engagement; and chat if the Allies had 
5 | | * 
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a mind to a Battel, they ſhou'd meet with no Intrenchments, but 
ſhould find him ready to receive them in an open Plain; Theſe poor 
Tricks they fancy'd would paſs upon Dutch Deputies ; but they were 


too well known to he believ'd ; and the Event ſhew'd there was no- 


thing elſe in all theſe Boaſis aim'd at, but ro deceives for the Mi- 


nute Douay began to capitulate, the Mareſchal retir d to ſafe Ground, 


and intrench'd with all his might, and dar'd not offer them Bat- 
tel all the reſt of the Campaign, tho' more Battalions had been 
weakned by the Sieges of Douay aud Bethune, than the Battle of Blen- 
beim was fought with; and almoſt as many more were afterwards at 


the ſame time employ'd in the Sieges of St. Venant and Aire. But 
- theſe and all the other Artifices of France cou'd not delude nor drive 


the States to quit the common Intereſt, or induce the Allies to heark- 
en to\a Separate Peace with the French, who they knew were taking 
the moſt effe eans to make the Reduction of Spain impoſlible, 


while they were treating of Terms for the Surrender of it. But no- 
thing can diſcover more plainly the Inſincerity of Frange, than what 


happen'd after theſe Conferences were ended: Two Days after their 
Plenipotentiaries were gone, the Duke of Anjou receiv'd a confidera- 
ble Diſgrace at Almenara, and in about three Weeks after that his 
Army was entirely defeated at Saragoſſa, 2 2 Poſſibility of main- 
raining his Ground, or recovering his Irs without the Aſſiſtance 
of France. Here now was a fair Occaſion for the French King to ſhew - 
himſelt ; his Language had been all along, that he cou'd not be active 
to dethrone his Grandſon, but wou'd conſent abſolutely to abandon 
him, if that wou'd procure a Peace, The Allies can't take his bare 
Word ; his Miniſters make the moſt folemn Proteſtations in his Name 
and give repeated Aſſurances of this in the moſt expreſs Words, and 
complain heavily that they are not believ d. No in leſs than a Month 
after the Conferences were ended, there happens the beſt Opportuni- 
_= the World for the King to ſhew his great Sincerity z the Obſtru- 
ction to a Peace, is the Evacuation of Spain, Let now the King but 
keep his Word, and be paſſive only, and the Thing will do it {elf ; 
the Allies can't fail of Spain, if the King does not ſupport his Grand- 
fon againſt them. What part now does the King take? Does he ſend 
to the Allies that he will abandon his Gfandſon in earneft, if that 
will content them? Nothing like it : he ballances indeed for ſome 
time what to do, and holds frequent Councils z but for what? Not 
becauſe he has any doubt, whether he ſhould act agreeably to his 
Word, or ſhew he is ſincere : for that I have already oblerv'd he 
cou*d not be; he muſt deceive either us or the Spaniards. All the 
Debate therefore was, which he ſhou'd do; at firſt their Affairs 
ſeem'd to be in ſo deſperate a Condition as to be beyond Retrieve 
that all the Support he cou'd give his Grandſon wov'd be infigm- 
nt; and therefore there was ſonie Thoughts of making a Vertue 
of ty, and to procure a Peace to France by abandoning Spain, 


fince, if he did not abandon it, it muſt be loft, And had the Action 
_ of Saragoſſa happen'd a Month ſooner, it's very likely it had prov'd 
the of the French were too full of other Work to ſend 

' | 3 any 


ſo; for 


- 
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any conſiderable Force to Spain, till the Campaign was in other Parts, 
Savoy particularly, drawing to an End. After many Conſultations, 
tis relolv*d ro make the utmoil Efforts to ſupport the Duke of 4njor 
notwithſtanding all their Pretences to leave him to himſelf, or rather fo 

{wade him to quit a Kingdom which, without their Help, all t 

World ſees he could not have Kept, What Succeſs this Aſſiftance that 
Has been given him has had, I need not tell you; nor what further Mil- 
chief the common Cauſe is like to ſuffer from it. Tis great Pity the 
Conferences did nat laſt one Moath longer; which wou'd have put 
the French under a Neceſſity of keeping their Word, or in the moſt 
infamous Manner breaking it, to 2 2 Cauſe they had ſo often 
and with ſo much ſeeming Earneſtneſs promis d to renounce. As it 


zs, there is but one Excuſe for them, which thoſe I am arguing 


ainſt, had rather ſhou'd not be made ; and that is, to-plead that the 
ſe is alter d, Affairs are not in the ſame Condition they were in, 
when they made theſe Promiſes. They have a Political Obſervatory 
at Paris, where the Marquis de Torcy, and the French Miniſters fre 
quently examine what Appearances there are in the Heavens of all 
the Countries in War with them, and according to theſe they take 
their Meaſures of War and Peace; and tis by this they juſtifie their 
aſſiſting the Duke of Anjou. What paſt in Spain the 20th of 


they thought ſufficiently ballanc'd by What happen d to the North-We 


of them the 19th, What preceeded that Phænomenon, and has ſince 

follow'd it, has determin'd the French not only to ſ 1 8 the Duke of 

. but to deſiſt for the preſent from all further Offers of Peace, 
y which we are as much plung'd into the War as we were ſeven 

Years ago, and there ſeems no Remedy for it, but what is worſe 

than the Diſeaſe, an ill Peace, For the Truth of which I refer 
ou to your own Reflections upon all the News we have had for theſ 

Pour Months paſt from Paris, and to what is as a Proot as 

the reſt, to a Le 

a Piece of which you have in the Medley of the firſt of this Month; 


which ſome People wou'd be glad to prove, is not ſo genuine as they 


know it is. | 
Some People indeed wou'd ſlill pretend to = a good Face upon the 
Matter, and do not queſtion from the D— of — paſt Succeſ 
that he will yet frighten our Enemies into an honourable Peace, Bur | 
muſt beg their Pardon, if Lean t be of their Opinion, I am afraid he 
is not likely to do ſo much at this time, when the Enemy are eneou- 
rag*d to take Heart afreſh, the Allies are full of Jealouſies and Fears, 
and himſelf extremely mortified ; Things are not the ſame, any more 
When he is uneaſy in his Thoughts 


undermin'd in the Favour of his Sovereign, and vilely miſrepreſente 
to the People; when his want of Intereſt at Home makes it impoſli« 
ble for the Allies to depend on the Hopes he gives them; when he 
is. without Authority in his Army, where tis made criminal to eſ - 
poule his Intereſt, and to fly in his Face is the ſureſt Means to Ad- 
vancement; when 'tis meritorious in his Officers to. cabal again 
him, aud the moſt factious will be thought the moſt deſerving. ih 


tter of the Elector of Bavaria's Minifter to his Maſter, 
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what heart can a Man in theſe Circumſtances ſerve? Or 


what hear | hat Suceal 
can be expected from him, when he is to depend ypon 7 5 d Ene- 
pe 10 | 


mies for his Support? *Tis little, I think, we can h. r even fron} 
im hereafter, tho that little be more than any body elſe cou d do. 
But tis time to draw to a Concluſion of this Argument, in which 


have ſaid ſo much, that I flatter my ſelf 1 may be allow d, not as 4 
Favour but common Juſtice, to conclude from it, That nothing” can 


be more falſe and groundieſs than rhe malicious Aſperſions of thele 
Men, who without the leaſt regard to Truth, Honour or good Con- 
ſcience, tell the World that che D. of M. in Conjunction with the la 
8 was for per petuating the War. If they ſhou d deſcribe « 
D. of MH. to be a ſhort, black, fattiſh, red: fac d, ill-lhap'd, Mag, that 


loves to drink hard, never. ſpeaks to be under ſtood, is extremely re- 


vengeful and il-bred; if they ſhou'd repreſent his Mind to be a Com- 
plication, of all ill Qualites, and his Body to be the Image of Detormi- 
ty, twou d be as like him as the Picture thoſe Gentlemen draw of Him. 


Nothing can be more ridiculous and abſurd, than to accuſe of à De- 


ſign to 8 the War, a Man who has in every reſpe& outgone 

our Wiſhes, and has done more towards a good Peace, by his 54 

Addreſs and Ability, both in War and Peace, by his Conduct ia the 

Field, by his Intereft with. the Allies, by his happy Temper. 57 

vent or make up Differences, by his Dexterity and Wiſdom, bis 

pn Humanity and Sweetneſs of Behaviour which is peculiar to wick 
h 


by his Z-al tor the Honour of the Queen, whom, he has ſery'd. wit 
more Affection than moſt Men ever did a Miſtreſs ; and by his trut 

Concern for the Good of his Country, and the Liberty of Ewope, in 
which he has few Equals, by theſe admirable Qualities, which ſo emi- 
nently ſhine in him, he has done more towards a good Peace that 
all thoſe that find fault with him, ever did or ill do, put them all, to- 
gether: he has ſtruck ſuch a Terror into the Enemy, and prelerv'd ſo 
perfect a Harmony among our Allies, that nothing, humanly ſpeakin 
dou'd have deftroy d our Hopes of a, good Peace, but the Endeavou 


that have been us d to deſtroy him. What Villany then was it to tt7 
by Calumnies and Lyes to ruin him, who cou d not fink without draw - 
ing the Ruin of the Nation along with him ? And tis that Conſidera- 


tion makes me expreſs my ſelf with ſo much warmth. For as for thi 
Duke himſelf, be defics the feeble Efforts they make againſt him; thei 
Malice may add to his Glory, by giving fteſh Matter for him to ſhew 
the World how great a Man he is under all Tryals, but can laſting! 


take nothing from it: for Time will * boy * Le. 3 
malicious ny 


which his Glory may be overcaſt, and t | 
— Faction may very ſoon turn upon themſelves; and at worft Po- 

rity will be juft, and his Name will be immortal and live for ever 
in Eſteem, while the Writers of Scandal, and their Mafters, ate ei- 


d in Oblivion, or remembred with Infamy and Deteftation: 


r bury 
a = not therefore the Perſon of the Duke of M.. I am con- 


cern'd for 3; but for the Connexion which the Fate of this poor Nas 
— of our Allies, of all Europe has with his. Tis the Proſpe of an ill 


after { ious and al a War, the diſmal Train of 
* 3. and the « T Con- 
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Conſequences which ſuch a Peace will bring with it : *tis this diftarbs 
we; and *cis indeed this, and only this, diſturbs him: for were the 
flory of the Queen fecur'd, and the Safety of his Country fix d by a 
_-_ | jafe and honourable Peace, what con'd be ſo deſirable ro Mila as to re- 
. ire and leave the Theatre of Buſmeſs to them, who want ſo much to 
| ave it all to themſelves, and that he were gone off of it ? In — 
e wou'd before now have prevented their Impatience, if the pubtli 
er vice did not want him: but ſuch is the hard Fate of this Great 
Mao, that they can neither bear his Company, nor be without him ; 
they know fiot how to let him leave his Command, or continue in it: 
If he had left it, then with loud Mouths they wonu'd have thrown the 
Odium upon him, which they dare not take upon themſelves, and all 
the Effects of their own ill Management wou'd have been. laid 
. 5 him, as if his quitting had been the ſole Cauſe of them; and we ſhon? 
Ed have heard nothing but Invectire and Complaint of his Ingratitude to 
3 His Queen and Country, after ſuch — Acknowledgments as they 
have made of his Services. But how baſe and unjuſt is this? For wi 
== what comfort can he continue in a Command under a Notion of doi 
on is Country Service, when all poſſibility of ſerving well is taken fro 
| =. - im? When nothing is left him that can make a General be obey'd © 
BY ? What Encouragement can he have to venture upon any great 
2 nterprize, when be is ſure ill Succeſs will be made a Crime, an 
| ood Succeſs from him they had rather be without? What Service 
en is it they pretend to expett from bim? Or what do they mean; 
7 ſeeming defirous he ſhould continue in bis Command? 1 tremble 
ith Indignation as I write, to think how ſtrangely ſome Men af, who 
would confound all things to ſerve themſelves, and can hear no Vertue, 
that ſtands in the way of their Deſigns 3 be it never ſo uſeful to the 
Arlt or he the Iutereſt of their C ountry never ſo cloſely inter wo. 
50 with it. But they tell us, we need he in no Pain for our Country. 
dere js 2 certain Seit of Men, the Oracle of the Party ſays, ibey «re 
re, will uſe all proper Means to promote aſafe aud bonowtble Peace. Wi 
&y 7 Lask no more, let but the Event make good their Words, an 
II forgive them all the reft, But what Means are theſe to be, or 
. What Peace are we.to expect from them? What theſe Means will be 
Hom theſe Words I can't gueſs, but I can tell you what they will not 
be; they muſt not be ſuch as have been already ns'd, for this is faid 
in oppoſition to thoſe who were for perpetuating the War, Now the 
. Means they us d, who are actus'd of this, were theſe; they kept things 
* viet at Home, took the moſt effectual Methods to ſupport Credit, car · 
. [ 400 the War with Vigoür, and maintain'd a good Correſpondence 
F with our Allies, that the common Enemy might find no room to ſow 
| Jealoufies or make Diviſions, Quiet, Unity, Credit, Vigour, Harmo- 
= ny, theſe were the Means the laſt M—— us'd to perpetuate the 
= - - War: I leave you then to judge, what Means thoſe muſt be, that we 
| | are now told Will, in Oppotition to theſe, he us'd to put an End to it. 


= ut Ii venture to foretel thus much of them, that more proper Means 
0 hey can't uſe, no for ſb proper, unleſs they will condeſcẽ nd to uſe the 
4 me; and the ſame ir they had à Mind to ule, they can't, "tis 1 
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leaving Spain and the Indies to France, not perhaps preſently, unleſs it he 


their own vaſt Deſigns, to take care of us, for whom they have always 


. rable Peace; I do'nt wonder, they can't like the D. of 


8 | 


„ ſhould be the 
End of ſuch 7 Or how ſhall we come to a ſafe and ho- 
nourable Peace? If the Means they uſe, be contrary to thoſe that have 
been already us d, we can have no Peace, none that is ſafe and ho» 
nouradle : For let them remember, no Peace is fo, without Spain and 
the Indies, Either the Queen and Parliament, and ion, and the 
whole Body of the Allies, have been theſe nine Years mightily in the 
Wrong, who think theſe neceſlary to a good Peace; or they are ſo, 
who think any Peace can be good without them. Let them remem - 
ber, tis all one which ever way we ſuffer Fraucr to keep Poffeſhon, - 
whether by a formal Treaty, or by a ſeparate Peace; which can hard» 
ly fail of theſe two Conſequences, to bring the whole Weight of 10 
Spaniſh War upon England, and be at laſt forc'd to quit what we have 
been at ſo great an Expence of Blood and Treaſure ſo many Years con» 
tending for; as I have ſhewn you at large in my laft Letter. And 
that is not the worſt of it: If we give Spain and the Indies to the King 
of France, he will be ſure to give us as. good a thing for it, a Prin 
bred from his Cradle in Bigotry and Tyranny; Tralian Bigotry, and 
French Tyranny, the two greateft Plagues under the Sun; Plagues we 
deſerve to ſuffer if we think them none, or repent of the Pains we have 
been at to keep them out. This will infallibly be the Conſequence of 


they are not to be had. What then are we to expect 


contriv'd to make it an Article in the next Treaty, which "tis 5 
to bring about by an ill War; but is all one, if it be deferr'd a little, _ 
till the French have taken Breath, and are at leiſure, after fini , 


had a particular Regard, and will take the firſt good Opportunity 
ruin us: For the Pretender, no doubt, will remember King . 
dying Advice, never to quit his Religion, and always to look on the 
King of France as his Father. And I hope we ſhall always remember, 
his Father gave him that Advice, which is utterly inconſiſtent with our 
Civil and Religious Rights; and if it take place, can end in nothing 
but the Ruin of this Nation, If not to come into ſuch a Peace, be to 
perpetuate the War, may it ſtill be perpetuated: If ſuch Means and 
iuch an End, be meant by the proper Means to promote 4 Jafe and bonou- 
they muſt 
find another General, and anather Plenipotentiary, ſince he will ne- 
ver be for their turn, He has gain'd too much Honour by the War, 
and eſpous d too far the true Intereſt of his Country, to promote an 
ill Peace, or make way for it by an ill War; and if nothing elſe can 
ſe theſe Gentlemen, he will never purchaſe their Fayour and Ap-- 
Plante at the Expence of his own Glory and the Nation's Safety z to 
y nothing of the common Cauſe, which nothing will prevail with 
him to betray, But I ſhould never have done, if I were to go whither 
the Purſuit of theſe Reflections would lead me. I ſhall therefore, with- 
out ſaying more, content my (elf with haviog ptov d my Point, which 
J hope I have done, to the Satisfaction of any one, who knows 
enough of Affairs to judge of them, and is honeſt enough to be im · 
partial; ſuch a Man 1 know you to be, Who will, I make no doubt, 
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cotivinc'd, that nothing can more groundleſs than 
oo, TS been, thrown upon the D, of M—, 
Fficads,. that the War has been ill manag d, in order to 
Uate it. "han the I have ſaid be true, 1 can, be more ug: 
abſur rd, n theſe Iinputations. And I (hall content my — 
aving ſhe wn this, without ene whe: can be the meaning of 
i: ſe — 51 ha th © £90 come from 5 ah; le ey. are 
gn d to ſerve, ot "what real Offence the B % b given theſe 
En fince the 7 they. pretend to accuſe kim bj all Chimeri 
| Imaginary, Whatever it be they mean, tis (he D. 25 — 
appineſs under all theſe Diſadvantages. to crys # .  qho 
ws how . a.jufter Value on the Zeal. and C | 
: wi. for the t and Honour of her Reign; ; Cog knows; Ks 
ule tis her Pie ure, and for her Service. he ſhon d command, he will 
{cb and I may add in contempt. of the Uſe which ſome Men pre- 
Br make of a Peace, purſue in the moſt effectual . he tan 
3 Advances he has made towards „* 
Feen mate to add, but to aſſure you, that 00 the beſt of my 


18 L. haxe ſaid. nothing ON is ant true, 1 any 
A that is, which"cou'd giſe light to chis Sub 2 made no 
Mul Miſtake io ahy part, much leſs any material one in what concerns 


main Queſtions: as for any little Inaccuracies, eſpecially in what 
relates to the er conſidering the Secrecy they have been 
manag'd wht” and that I write from a, Place, where I have no help 
either from Papers or Converſation, I ſhall hope to find an n 
you, ſiqce 15 theſe, Papers prove nothing elſe, I am ſure you w 
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